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04APTER I: INTRODUCTION 



"The great thing is to live, you know—to feel, 
to be conscious of one's possibilities." 

—-Henry James 

Making ^ child conscious of his possfbil ities is, of course, a primary 
goal of every significant person in the child's life; surely it is as much a ^ V 
pripiary goal of teachers, counselors, anila*iinistratprs as it is a primary 
goal bf parents. Exposure to curriculaVcar^er choice$, values, and life 
styles which will contribute not only to the 'actualization of the child's full 
potential (intellectual and social), bwt to the development of a positive 
self-concept, integrity to self and to Others, and a sense of emotional well- 
being, are of paramount cohcern during each stage of his/her development. 

The purpose of this handboQkJ5_JLo^ss1st educators in their efforts to aid 
, children, particularly those from minority homes. It presents concise discussions 
.on curricular content from nine perspectiA/es. It will -be therefore, a convenient 
source on minority treatment issues. ' \ 

Prior to the last decade, there was a dearth of curriculum materials 
dealing with tlie needs, experiences, and attitudes of children belonging to 
the ethnic minorities of our country. The sudden availability of books In 
the last years of the 1960's purporting to depia the lives of these children 
did little to correct this situation, for these books all too often provided 
unrealistic, condescending, and even fallacious depictions. The children of 
Euro -Americans were as badly served by this printed matter as were, the children 
of American lagans, Mexican Amerl cans, -^Afro-ZVneri cans, and Americans of 
O^^lefttal descent. Guidelines for the selection and evaluation of curriculum y 
materials, particularly textbooks, was badly needed. Hopefully they are now 
being provided, and wHl undergo a process of continual re-aisessmeat and 
improvement. The eradication of myths, stereotypic representation^, and 
biased assumptions from textbooks written about these ethnic minorities 
requires vigilance and much critical thought. 

The handbook will provide some historical perspective relative to each 
group,^r1ter1a for textbook analysis, and a bibliography for further reading 
and resource development. 
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Not -onVy should children be aware of the life styles and experiences of 
each ethnic minority in our society, they also should be given realistic 
depictions of the lives and concerns of '^uch groups as the elderly, blue collar 
workers, divorced parents who x:hoose not to remarry, apartment dwellers who 
might be the children's neighbors (and who might not choose to marry at all), 
adopted children, the offspring of interracial marriages, foster children, 
and the childreD*^ non-Christian parents. Our children should come to 
view the working mother as a not atypical mejpber of our society, or as a mother 
who, because she must work ,/neces sari ly neg^lects her children. 

area of particular importance is that of sexism and the stereotypic 
^delin^ion/f the roles, enm^sos^and needs of males and females in our 
society, ^children's beli^efs are formed not only by what they knQw to be 
true frjf/ their own expierience, but also from what society tells them. The 
prinlfed word is one of the most important ways schools use to present these 
belyefs. And school personnel and educational materials sometimes contradict 
tJy^child's experience, and may have a nwre direct influence on the child than 
what "he learns from such experience. For example, one doqtor was firmly informed 
by her own daughter that women are nurses ^ men ape doctors! 

One unfortuhate feature of stereotyping of^^ch most people are aware, 
but*^which IS seldom discussed, is that conflicting sets of stereotypes tend 
to recur. These oonTlicts generally repeat themselves in cycles due to the 
economic and social climate of the times. Ironically, the era of prosperity 
which accompanied our involvement in World War II (most civilian adults were 
gainfully employed, many earning large salaries in defense plants) made this 
a perjod of less hard-line racial atti^^udes than the years directly following 
the war, when servicemen were returning and job availability became a problem. 
In the current period of economic stress, we are witnessing a similar hardening 
of attitudes toward racial minorities. Its manifestation takes many forms, all 
of them insidious. No^doubt the people responsible for this are largely 
unaware of the phenomenon (the projection of their" Insecurity and hostility 
upon a vulnerable group, the search for a scapegoat, etc.). 

Thii does not obviate the necessity that educators be aware of conflicts 
in stereotyping, however. It is their obligation, apd the obligation of 
parents and other connunity members, to wa^cltr for behavior ^lJ^ch11dren which 
reflects the anxiety existing in the la-r^er conmunity, and the wish to blame 
minority group members for stressful condition^. All children, not only those 
belonging to ethnic minorities ► must be protected from the psychological 
trauma which results from these abnormal, albeit transitory, attitudes. 
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Incalculable harm is done to the child who comes to believe that he or she is 
somehow to blame for stressful conditions. Feelings of guilt and shame, and 
wishes to I'dentify with the accuser rather than with the accused are all too 
frequently the unfortunate result. 

Criteria for Analysis and Interpretation of School Print Materials According 
to Minority Perspectives 

Teachers and administrators need to be able to distinguish between adequate 
and inadequate treatment of different ethnic groups in order to select culture- 
fair materials for the classrg^m. The following general criteria are designed 
to assist school personnel in such selection.^ 

I 

Validity of Information 

a. Information is accurate. 

b. Stereotypes are not perpetuated. i ' 

Balance • * • ' 

a. A set of values in one culture is not described in such a way as to ' 
make them appear inferior in comparision to values in another culture. 

b. The distinctive cultural characteristics of an ethni^ group or groups 
-are presented in a positive^and comprehensive manner. 

c. Members of an ethnic group kre shown as engaged in a broad range 
of, social and professional activities, and the contributions of 
many elements W7th1n the group are included (e.g., most or all 
Chicanos are not portrayed as blue-collar or migrant workers). - 

d. The. text acknowledges l?he existence of different social classes and 
values within the ethnic group (e.g., it is made clear that a parti- 
cular individual or community presented In the text -does not necessarily 
represent all others of the group). 

* I r 

Unity I ' ' . 

a.» All points of view concerning historical events or issues are included 
(e.g.f, is only the Anslo* point of view emphasized? Other points of 
^^v1ew sh^ld^be emphasized "^s well). 

b* The text, presents the full t-ange of events when discussing historical 
^ events. 

c* The text^ii^cludes the contribution and involvement of the ethnic 
^roupCs) at all points where it is appropriate and meaningful tQ do 
s6. * » 
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% Realism 

a^^ Erroneous impressions are not created by citing selected facts and 
omitting others about an ethnic group. * 

b. Individuals and groups are portrayed in true-to-life fashion. 

c. The language of the text, its tone, and its illustrations (if arty) 
combine to give an overSfll impression of recognizable people. 

d. The text does not provide woodenly literal or stilted translations.' 

The chapters ,whTch follow describe and apply these criteria from the 
perspectives of four minority groups and from the perspective of women, 
ulue-coUar workers, aged, non-Christians, and those having alternative life 
styies. ^ 

Other minority viewpoints have not been included because of resource and 
space limitations. There are many minorities, each with a cultural, s6cia>, 
political, and economic history equalljt*^de'ser\ing of a fair, full and accurate 
depiction in our educational books and films. T^ie exaciples and J 11 ustratlve 
materials which are included are of sufficient range and depth to facllltatte 
the application of criteria to other situations and contexts. 
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CHAPTER II: A ?<ATIVE AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 



^ "We fell Into the habit of working a long time 

ago, - ^/hen there weren't many of us, and 
there was a whole continer.t subdue." 

" — Clifton Fadiman 

The American Indians are more than just one of the ethnic groups in the 
United States. They are unique in that they are culturally the descendants 
of the earliest Americans. Readers, biology texts, health texts, the pictures 
and narrative in arithmetic books, and other classroom texts which portray the 
American people i^eed to be ^examined to see whether American Indians are por- 
trayed as pary^f thVrvaJtional scene in roles similar to those of other 
American people. 

The successful implementation of recent social and legal pressures for 
fair treatment of all ethnic groups in American textbpoks is not only a moral 
imperative, but a step toward the assurance tliat rich cultural resources will 
not be lost either to the ethnir peoples of this country or to posterity. 

California provides that the role and contributions of American 
Indians and other ethnic groups to the total development of California and the 
United States shall be accurately portrayed in the instructional materials used 
by schools in the state, and that no instructional materials shall contain any 
matter which reflects adversely upon persons because of their race, color^ na- 
tional origin, ancestry or occupation. 

To this end, it is, useful for educators to employ a set of guidelines by 
which they itiay analyze instructional materials to insure that they correctly 
reflect the roles, played by the various ethnic groups. 

Th^ educator will want to keep in mind the four basic criteria by which 
to jud^e whether content on Native Americans is suitable for use in the class- 
room or library. - ^ " 

Validity of Information 

Is the information factually correct? Does the author avoid simple errq^s 
of fact? Does the information lead to stereotypes, such as the notion that all 
American Indians are wild men? 
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Unity of Information 

In lii storical matters, are the important contributions of American 
Indiana noted at all points where appropriate and meaningful? Are all the 
important and relevant facts pertaining to an historical occurrence presented? 

Ba lance > 

Are the various social strata within the Indian community discussed? 
Is- recognition given to the contributions of all elements within the community 
Is there any implication that the Euro-American point of view is the only stan 
dard by which other cultures can be measured? « ; 

R eal ism j 

Is the impression made thai the American Indian community is composed of 
numerous "types" and '"personalities ^" that the diversity of the corrmunity is 
as extensive as that of any other conmurtity? Does the textbook describe peop 
whom the reader can actually identify as recognizable? Could the characters 
in the book be said to actually exist in society? 

Does the language used avoid literal or stilted translations that demean 
the w«y Indians talk? Does it give the impression that their cormuni cations 
skills were inferior? The California Indians, for example had levels of 
socio-ppl i tical organization that are analagous to our countries and staies; 
they had international treaties between tribes, they had elite groups whose 
social networks cut across many tribes international elites. Native 
American oral literature is comparable in ever> way to Greek rnythology, 
Gecwulf, and the Hindu Vedas. Indians developed a very rich poettt: tradition* 
Do not these facts suggest we need to re-examine our stereotypical and 
n^rcw depictions and descriptions? 

These four criteria will be defined and discussed further witjji respect 
i 4P^|/ative Americans in the following commentary. 




EXAMPLES AND APPLICATION OF CfUTERIA 



■ Validity of ^formation 

The evaluation of a text for validity of information Is no easy matter. 
Unlike scholarly monographs^ textbooks rarely cite sources. The need to cover 
vait periods of time and action In brief chapters or books often makes it neces- 
sary ^0 compromise between tota^ accuracy and broad coverage. This, is sometimes 
done by making generaUzatlons which, because the author has attempted- to com- 
mynlce^te too much information In too few words, results In textual inaccuracies. 

an^rder to meet the criterion of validity, the nam^s, dates, places and 
^Information used in the descriptions of historical and current events must be 
faqtiially accurate. In addition, the presentation must avoid the use of myths 
or stereotypes referring to any particular ethnic group. 

The following types of tjue^stions will assist educators In determinlrtg the 
validity of textbooks that deal with the American Indian: 

1. Does the Information lead to stereotypes? The stereotype Is part leu- " ^ 
larly obstructive to the teac)?er's efforts to find boQks which give valid views 
of the Indian experience. The stereotype applies a set of traits to the group 
and assumes that all or most Individuals within the group adhere to them, fhus. 
It disallows the posslbl lit/" that Individuals can differ, either^from the norm 
/-~*tJr from each other. 

Following are some stereotyped descriptions of fndlarf. traits: 

"All Indians are good hunters." 

° "He had a typically Indian face, broad cheekbones* a nobjr'liose 
very steady gaze." 

"Like most Indians, the Iroquois are silent, dignlfle 
worthy." 

"Like most Indians, the Apache are savage and cannot be trusted." 

A stereotype usu^ally has some basis In fact. However, It projects upon an 
entire group something that Is true only for a few, and is ^^ns^queiftly an invalid 
statement. Stereotypes are unacceptable because thfty misrepresent the culture 
by greatly restricting the range of diversity of personality traits and behav^r 
within the grbup. p 
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'2. Are generalizations true to fact? Generalizations also are usually' 
based on some factual evidence. Because of the many ways American Indians 
differ from one another between tribes or nations, as well as within a single 
group, generalizations are apt to be made at a number of points. But^they, ^ 
too, can lead to conclusions which are not necessarily true. 
#^ Example: "Cvery tribe in the southwest had a chief." 

Comnent/ The word "tribe" is not alw^s accuifate. It gives little in- 
formation^out the size or autonorny of a group, and nO information about 
itj^-m-ganization. -Alternatives m^ be "nation," "clan," "lineage," or "vil- 
lage." '^Mls^T^e word "chief" i^ imprecise. In each Indian nation, the 
'job description" of its leaders was different, and the terminology should 
somehow reflect this. 

Example. "All the western Indians of that valley lived in wickiups." 

Comment: "Wickiup" is taken from an eastern Algonquin language and 
has acquired a derogatory connotation. It Is not an appropriate term 
except with respect to the people in whose language It Is used. 

i^ample: "We are a country of immigrants." 

Comment. The Indians in, this country are not necessarily Immigrants. 
The stateTOnt implies that the "nation" as we -knew It is conposed ortlx of 
those people who were involved/Yn the migrations from Europe, Asia, and 
Africa during t^e 17th century and after. It leaves the Indian altogether 
out of that history, and in doing so can Inflict great dimage 'to the Indlan^s 
notion of himself and his place in American society. 

3. Are Indian sources cited or recommended? «V> author m^y use as his 
only sources publications written by others who are, not valid spokesmen for 
the Indian people. A reference to a book about a certain tribe may be of 
dubious valup If the book Is written at some remove from the actual experience 
of thQ tribe itself. The best texts will make use of as many sources of 
information as possible, especially those which derive directly from the 
Indian experience. Sources m^ Include descriptions of artifacts, accounts 
of historical events as seen by Indians, pictorial or photographic repre- , 
sentations of Indian life, and Interviews with Indians themselves. Such 
primary sources of infonfiation are of great value, iwcause they add to the 
overall validity of the presentation. 
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4. Is the author qualified to write the book? often, an author will/ 
not have the qualifications necessary to give an accurate account of Ms Ma- 
terial. If possible^ an attempt should be made to find out whetttAr an author 
actually has the expertise to write about his subject. \v 

For example, a teacher may wish to use a book by a non-Indian ^bou^^ttre 
confrontation between the Chirtlcahua Apache nation and the Euro-Anencans i^ 
the 19'th century. In order tc| determine whether such a book is valid, the 
teacher should try to discover whether it is well thought of by representa- 
tives of the tribe itself, or by other authors whose work is considered valid. 

For aid in these efforts, the publications of the American Indian His- 
torical Society and the Indian Historian Press, Inc., bath at 1451 Masonic 
Avenue, San Francisco, California 94117, are recommended as reliable. Their 
publication. Textbooks and the American Indian . 1970, is specifically recom- 
mended for the selection of books about the American Indian. 
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Unity of Information ' 

Many writers have not presented a complete picture of the Indian's in 
volvement In the sequence of American historical events. In fact, the Ind]l 
has been left out of history on too many occasions, m unified approach to an . 
historical question would require that the Indian's involvement in tb^, develop- 
ment of the United States be viewed from every possible angle. For Ihstance, 
wheft only an Anglo 'poInt of view Is given of government assistance to Vie 
Indian in the late 19th century, one does not learn that representatives, of 
Indian tribes themselves participated in the development and maintenance of 
that assistance. 

To help assure unity of Infonpatlon In a textbook* the educator can em- 
ploy th^ following devices: 

1. At a given point in history, is the full ran_3e of events Included? 
An author who writes about the westward expansion of the United States might 
pay particular attention to the concept of manifest destf/iy and the acqui- 
sition of territory. If he claims to be writing a unified history of the 
period, however, iie must Include the point of view of th^ dispossessed tribes. 
An Anglo point of v^ would se^ that the move westward was a healthy, expan- 
*s1on1st development. The Cheyenne might say, however-, that It was an occasion 
which brought death and destruction to his land. 




• The educator should attempt to make sure that such unity of informattpn, 
the careful attention to the full spectrum of knowledge about particular 
events, is ma'intained in the textbooks he chooses. ^ * • 

< ft 

^ 2. Throughout an historical text> is the contribution and involvement 
of the reference ^roup included at all pojnts where appropriate and meaniaq» 
MI 

Example. It may be thought that the efforts of the govertiment to accul- 
turate the Indians were made without actual Indian assistance." That is, 
since the Indian tribes^Verfe uneducated (in the Anglo sense) and largely out- 
side ttfe stream of the dominant American culture, th^ did not have the, ability 
to contribute to governmental policy making. ^» unified his^tory,, however, 
would be aware of the fact that Indi^an representatives contribu^ted to and 
^^^ctually determined government policy at various times throughout ttl g l^th ^^-'^ 
and 20th centuries. 

As an example, in 1869, Ely Partjev, whose Iroquois name was Donehogawa, 
became Commissioner of the Bureau of Jndian Affairs. He was an effectiv^' 
leader ^and well thought of by Indian nations themselves. He was notable for ^ 
his successful efforts to eradicate rampant graft and corruption from the 
Bureau. , ' ' , 

This example illustrates one occasion in history of which a unified ^ 
historical text could take advantage. Parker's contributions, a^ well as' 
those of other Indian officials, could enhance an author's efforts to me^ntaln 
unity of i n format io^. . a,' ? 

?• 

Balance » , ^ 

A balanced textbook presents a comprehensive view of the American Indian, • 
culture. Too many books have one-sided, unbalanced views of a particular 
culture or as D^Ct Of a culture, omitting reference to the varied social strata 
and contributions of a people. 

A book lacks balance if It contains a strictly Euro-American point of 
vle^^ toward the Indian. That is, if It makes the language, customs, or be- 
havior of, the Indian appear strange and irrational when. In fact, they are 
merely different and not strange at all to the Indian himself, the book Is 
unbalanced. 
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We suggest the following set of questions as guidelines to assessing 
a book for balance: 

When the cultures are in conflict or sharp co ntra st, are both per- 
spectives intluded? 

Example: "The Indians were again on the warpath. They massacred^women 
and children and committed other atrocities. The courageous pioneers decided - 
to defend their threatened homes." 

Comment: Primary sources behind such accounts reveal that the Indians 
were reacting against ^ven worse "atrocities" and^"massacres." They, too,^ 
were defending their homes. The omission of these facts,** plus the use of ^ 
words such as "warpath," "massdCred," "atrocities,", and "courageous pioneers,"*' 
suggest a highly Eurocentric viewpoint. A balanced presentation fs lacking. 

Example: "Some of the California Indians thought nothing of eating 
moths and caterpillars." 

Comment: In this context, the pNrase "thought nothing" 'implies that 
such habits are upsetting to the writer. The act of eating ^noths and cater- 
pi>lars, normal foods for certain California Indians, is made to appear quite 
odd. ' ' 

Example:* ^*The Indian has never been assimilated into mainstream society 
to the degree other minorities have." 

Comment: The question of acculturation 1s a -very interesting one, and 
the author who wishes to give a balanced view of life in America for the 
Indian will come to it of necessHy. An author may make the mi stake, ^how- 
ever, of failing to deal with acculturation from the Indian point of view. 
Consequently, he may go along with the^riotion that Indians find learning 
difficult and are therefore incapable of doing well in school. " He may state 
that because many Indians do not fit well Into the dominant American culture, 
they are incapable of any acculturation at all. A balanced point of view 
would take Into account the original culture from which the Indian ca^. Dif- 
ficulties of acculturation, for Instance^ may be explained by elerents within 
the Indian experience which do not easily mesh with values of the dominant i 
culture. Balance would require that those values which are generically at * 
variance with expectations of the majority culture be identified. 
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2. Are the aspects of Amen can-Indian life presented from more than 
one point of view? / \ 

Example. "Though sufficient to their daily neejds, Indian cultures made 
no use of advanced (for that day) fanning and hunting technologieis. " 

Xomment: The statement is realistic insofar 4s it allows thit Indian 
agriculture and hunting were sufficient to the In<^ians* nee<Js for^^'ood and 
shelter. It goes astray, however, when it.assun^fes that other sorts of tech- 
nology are superior because they are "advanced,; Whether ji, society is ad- 
vanced or not depends OQ.what measure is being used. In «rder to maint^^in 
a balanced approach., tlie author might have used a term qther than J'^dvan (fed," 
and he might have gone farther into his discussion of"tfie yaiiie of .Indian 
agriculture and hunting, as it existed*. I 

3. Is the Indian cuTtore presented as if it were composed of only one 
or two social classes ?"gr'. a re various social el^ses described? 

£-xanpW;--*?Ind4arYS make good servants.'* ^ 

cbwnent: Jhe, statement'lmplies that ^flk roTe most suitable to jthe Indian 
IS a sybtservient one, and that he prObBbly enjoys that role, as well. Further, 
It suggest^ that there are few posilbf lities that 4he Indian ma^y furlc^ion well 
in other progressions, such a§^tne dicing '^ofrth^-}BW, ^ 

4. Are- Contributions from all elejnents"»rthm th^ group identi 
(e.g., women^ the aged, youttyetc.)? 

Exarr^jlei a 11 Sioux Ir«Sa>s were very fine hunters. They were 
from youth in eve ry^tm ting technique." 

eotnnent: The statement is unbalanced, becausdrit does ^not incl ude/SioujC'' 
*woren, who did not hunt, yet who had a complex and very important seV or^ 
functions to perform. The author might also mention the elderly Si^ux m^n 
who, though beyond the age of t^e hunt, still performed a number of imp'ot*-' 
tarvt duties within the village. 

/ 5. Are the distinctive cultural characteristics presente d positively 
and in a comprehensive manher? The list of Indian accomplishments In diverse' 
fields of endeavor is long, indeed. A textbPok which does not look Into this 
fact would certainly be deficient in balance. One' need only mention a few • 
of the areas of India'n accomplishment to indicate its complex nature. Tribal 
organization Is a c*ase In point. Sofoe tribes had very authoritarian Jeader- 
ship; others were noted for their egalitarian structure. Thef Iroquois nation"* 
made use of the initiative, reVenjtnrfym, and recall, and thty^e'^was suffrage 

for both men and women. * * ^''-^O * ' * 

- ' * ' . %' ^ ^ 
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In medicine, certain Indian nations had sophisticated knowledge of the 
use of roots, herbs, and other plant life for pharmaceutical purposes, end 
some used anesthesia and surgery in severe cases. 

^ In the art!^, the American Indian is well known for design and handwork 
of jewelry, pottery, and proficiency in other crafts. There >5 also much 
documented evidence of complex forms of poetry, music, and fiction. 

In architecture, Indian designs for structures are quite diverse and 
make use of all mannfer of building materials. 

These few examples are intended merely to suggest the complexity of 
American- Indian culture. The educator who wishes to ensure tne balance of 
information in the books at hand shoi^d check to see whether they paint a 
. picture of the extraordinary diversity 'within the cultures of the American 
Indi an. 

In conclusion, a textbook about the Indian experience which has a balanced 
ap{)roach will present the material in such a^w^y that Indian culture will be 
seen as a complete, consistent whole. Lf the book deals with a particular 
Indian group in relation to different cultures, it will show that the mores, 
values, and behavior of the Indian group are as diverse as those of 'any other. 

Realism . . 

a book is realistic if it presents a view of Indian life that actually 
exists. If the characters in a book about Indians are recognizable, if the 
world they>populate is as diverse as the actual world, if the reader can 
perceive of the character as a real human being, performing normal tasks, 
the book is realistic. What is "normal," of course, will vairy depending on 
tfre ttm$ and place. If a presentation is realistic, however, 'its tone, language, 
illustrations, and descriptive content will portray a set of circumstances or-* 
characters ■•whom a representative ofothe group portr^ed will recognize as 
, true-tb-Kif€t» \ , 

» The reader iwust also be aware of the possibility that an author may be * 
using* 5ctuaJ ficts to redch an erroneous conclusion. This m^ occur In books ^ 
In \^h1ch^only dertain facts aPe presented which do not give a complete view 
of the subject J| or whfen a number of facts are given out of a larger context. 

The following questions and examples will aid 1n the analysis of text- 
book content. fof realism: . ^ " 
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1. Does the book give an overall "impression that is actually repr^senta- ^ 
tive of the groups or individuals included within it? There are many instances 
in textbooks in which the actual facts presented ^re accurate, but neverthe- 
less convey an unrealistic impression of the Indian experience. 

Example: "Hole in the Wall departed to the Last Hunting Ground, where 
the Great Spirit welcomed him." 

Cormient: Translations from the original are often literal, and often 
result in language that sounds stilted, flowery, or otherwise unrealistic. If 
literal translation is necessary, thei^author should refer to the fact that 
such language in the original is more often than not colloquial and that a 
realistic translation would require a translation into colloquial English. 

Example. Many Indian names have a colorful quality which derive from 
their literal translation into English. For example, a leader of the Santee^ 
tribe was named Little Crow, the Hawk that Hunts Walking, m Cheyenne war- 
^ rior-chief was named Old Man Afraid of His Horses. 

Comment: An author who wished to give a realjstic impression of the 
nature of these two names in their native languages would want to explain 
that, to a Santee or a Cheyenne, the names would not have the same flowery 
soupd. Whereas in the literal translation the names are not colloquial, to . , 
a speaker of the original language, they are. 

Example, une recalls films in which an Indian leader s^s to an army 
^ colonel, "White man speak with forked tongue." 

Comment: This sort of pidgin English is inappropriate in a textbook. 
^ It contributes to a stereotype of the Indian which is demeaning, and constl,^ 
tutes an inaccurate ^translaCiop of the original into good, colloquial English. 

Illostration^ in' a t^^tbook can be of critical importance. In order to 
give a realistic. view of the Indian experience, the Illustrations should show 
the In'dians perTonnir\g* a variety of tasks in many different surroundings. 
For instance, the traditional photographs of Indians in the 19th century 
.reinforce the ^narrow, stereotypical view of the Indian as the noble savage. 
A realistic textbook would show many different portraits of Indians* in order 
to show the variety of facial characteristics, dress, 'etc. , 

2. It Is clear*that a particular individual or conmunity presented In 
the text does not necessarily represent all others of the group? li/hen an 
author writes of Crazy Horse, his description should jiot be taken $s appropriate 

/ . ^ • 
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to all Oglala Sioux. Further, if he is writing generally about the Oglala, 

the reader should not assume that he is describing all plains Indians. No one 

member of a particular InjJian cormHjnity possesses every characteristic of the 
enti re group. r 

4. Are minority and Anglo pictures presented with comparable attractive - 
ness? Illustrations of characters in textbooks should neither glamorize nor 
demean the subject shown, both sorts of illustrations are unacceptable be- ^ 
cause they do not convey a red4.istic impression of the actual nature of 4^he 
people portrayed in the book. To insure realism, a variety of illustrations 
should be used, showing characters in a range of roTes in everyday life. 
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CHAPTER III: A MEXICAN AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 



"Manana is good enough for me. " 

— Lyncs of a once popular song which 

delineates people of Mexican descent 
as indolent and procrastinating. 

"^ 

Aside from oral communication, the printed word is currently the least 
expensive, the most commonly used, and, for Its price, the most effective 
medium of instruction. Therefore, if is not surprising that books comprise 
approximately 75 percent of the publ>c school's instructional materials. It 
IS surprising, however, that analysis criteria for school books have not befen 
carefully identified. Although much has been written about the theory of 
analyzing textbooks, little has been done to apply theory to practice! 

As a universally used instructional medium, what scfiool books say, imply, 
and/or omit is important. Social, cultural and political circumstances today 
no longer will allow the authors of such books to misrepresent or omit the • 
contributions of ethnically different United States citizens in the teaching of 
history and culture. 

The automobile, as an instrument of transportation, may in one way be 
compared to the school book, 2n instrument of learning. J^egislation and the 
activities of consumer rights grodps help protect against defective instru- 
ments of transportation (thus, defective automobiles are recalled by the 
manufacturer to protect lives), A^def^ctive school book however, (which may 
psychologically cripple its readers) is neither recalled by &ie writer or 
publisher nor adequately protested by consumer groups and/or legislators.^ 

There are many school books that have a negative effect on..the self-concept 
of minority children in America, since these children- have never been represented 
adequately 1-n school texts. The reasons for this circumstance stem largely 
from political, ideological, and pedagogical value systems.^ Ia«ens1t1v1tv 



Rupert Cos to,, I ri ting for the American Indian Historical Press, first 
conceptualized this comparjson In 1970. 

See Alfredo Castaneda's article in Bey ond Compensatory Education: A New " 
Approach to Educ ating Children . Dr."^Ten P. Mimfilcht (ed.), San Francisco, 
Calif,: Far West laboratory for E4acat1onal Research and Development, 1973. 
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and unconcern also play a roV» All too often writers, illustrators, or pub- 
lishers spoil their products \i^it^ugh a lack of sensitivity toward some group. 
Although school books will proijab'^ly never be completely free of all biases, vve 
can reasonably expect the elimination of the stereotype, the demeaning remarj<, 
or the tone of condescension or pi|j^malisnf toward any ethnic group, culture, 
or history. Vw 

With support of federal and statfeVgoivernments , some changes have begun to 
occur in the quality of school textboo'li;^v^ Legislative attention to civil rights 
has forced writers and publishers to corV^^der more closely whether they were 
doing an injustice to large segments of th^, ^pulation/ Also, the need for 
federal funds, requiring proaf of compli anc.^M^tjj th^ desegregation law, has 
made public school systems more concerned alJoit^the^T^eed for a variety of books 
depicting the history, culture, and accompl i^{|o*t5^of minorities in America. 
If books are to remain the basic tool in teaM^*^then educators, writers, 
publishers, illustrators alj those who 3re"^i|^ with the quality of 
instructional print materials must be able CD.Irlalyze accurately the treat- 
ment of minority people in those books. 

Despite recent improvements, it is still aWWi^Vthat relatively few 
school books pay attention to the increasingly si9|^fi%^ant numbers of United 
States citizens who are of Mexican descent. ^/Wher^^PW^^"^^^^^^'"^ peoples 
are mentioned, the great majority of presept^t^'onr^^^^more than tell of 
the "problems" of Mexican Americans. Such f nfonna\^Q^^ \^ves the reader with 
an impression that is negative, one-sided, and tendi^j|/^fvate or reinforce 
ethnic stereotypes. Although there are school ^oo^^'^^i^l^^c^^ ^^"^ positive 
aspects of Chicano life, few texts present comprehensive, balanced information 
about the Chicano's culture and heritage.^ Careful analysis 'requi red to 
determine if a given text's influence on children's attitudes toward themselves 
and others is positive or negative. It is especially ioiflortant that school 
print materials support and develop a child's healthy sq||-concept, as well 
as promote a pluralistic society. 



^ In California Schools with more than 50% minority students the Spanish 
sumamed constitute 60?^ of the student body. In schools with less than 50% 
of the pupils in any or all minority racial or ethnic groups, those with 
Spanish-surnames make up 60^ of the student body. 

^ The term Chicano, Mexican-American, and Spanish-surnamed are used inter- 
changeably throughout this handbook. 
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/ In summary, the content of cfii.ldren's books is of major 'concerTi because, 

new laws and conditions^ attached to federal grants require thdt school dis^ 
tricts make an effort to insure cultuije-^/ai rness in their materials; many 

V existing texts do misrepresexit Chi cano^ life and present error as fact; and 
this kind of misrepresentation' c^in d6 psychological damage to Chicano children 
Upon careful examination, it is fbund that even books generally considered 
as appropriate are woefully ijiade<|uate in their treatment of minority people, 
their approach to cultural pluralism, or,, their promotion of "heal thy self- 
concepts for ethnically different children. What alternati/e solutions are 
open to geniiinely concerned educators? J 

^ A direct approach to improving the quality of school books would be 
rewrite books designed for use in School systems, -although desirable, t^;^i 
solution does not ensure thajt, ever? ff published, new materials would fi"pd 
their way into the classroom. A Jnore inrfUfUiate approach involves the caf^ 
ful analysis and evaluation i^]}}-^^^ boo^^s^^'lCj^jj^e^^ 
ness for minority children. * --J^X \^ - \ 

Many educators, parents, and citizens ^royps^d^^re guidafTCe in pne^lyz- 
ing and selecting books. Thiar handbook *deal"S:wTth one specific part^ 0/ the 
problein?; that is, the analysis and evaluation of school books for cultural 
fairness. It is designed specifically to alert educators to the need to 
analyze* ewluate, and supplement school books that deal with the Chicano, 
providing basic guidelines f^r textbook analysis. The criteria are general 
in nature, although specific examples are provided. The discussion of the 

^ criteria and their application is not intended to provide a comprehensive, 
self-contained ^alysis, but rather to off^ a general framework to which 
the reader is encouraged to add his or her own research and reading in the 
culture under examination. i 

Four criteria provide a useful framework for the alialysis of textbooks 
from an ethnic perspective: 

Validity*of Information 

Are there simple errors of fact? Are names and dates correct,, for ex- * 
ample? Does ,the author^make the more subtle^'brror of organizing his facts 
in a way that perpetU5itJ$ stereotypes, such as the myth that all Mexican 
Americans are'^fUn-Toving or lazy? 
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Unity of Ifyfortt)dtion 

Does pe book relate all important and relevant facts that have bearing 
on an historical event? For example, texts geneVally justify appropriation 
of Mexican -American lands on grounds that the boundaries were not legally 
<lefined According to Ahglo-American law. The texts fail to point out that 
boundaries identified by Mexican Americans were legal according to the re- 
quirements of the Mexican-Ameri can cij^ture. Are the important contributions 
of Mexicans, Indian, and Chicanos'notjed at all points where appropriate and 
meamyigful ? } 

Is the Chicano community presented as: though it were composed of only 
one/ social class (e.g., fVm laboV|r^). pr are the various social strata 
ambng Chicano groups represented? ^|Ure contributions of all .elements within 
j(e group (women, the aged, youth, *J^tttel lectuals , and so on) recoqnized? Is 
&ie "book culturally one-sided?- Do$Js;\it imply that the highest and most 
/rational culture is Anglo, and that jfcxican and Chicano cultures are* strange, 
inferior, or/inexpl i cable? 



Real ism. 



, Js the overalN impression made th^^t^Mexi can-American culture is comprised 
of many "types" and "personalities," all \f which have their own strengths 
and Weaknesses, which differ from one another in important ways, yet have 
much in common'' Does the text describe people whom the reader cJf^rea(fily 
perceive as actually existing "somewhere in our society" and functioning 
as normal human beings? 

In general, the language, tong and illustrations in textbooks and stories 
should all work togethet^jg help Mexican American children feel no less ^ 
American than Anglo children, and contribute to their developing a sense of 
pride in their cultural ancestry. At the same time, such treatment will cpn- 
tribute*td the education of children of other cultural backgrounds w^th respect 
to acquiring a greater knowledge and appreciation of the Mexican-American 
culture. * 
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EXAMPLES AND ApKiCAJION OF CRITERIA 
Validity of Information 



Mai^y colorful festivals dot the Mexican calendar.* 
They feature music and dance. The fun-loving r 
Mexican people are particularly fond of dancing. 



At first glance, it may appear that the author is stressing positive 
aspects of Mexican culture by presenting an attraictive image of a people 
that loves music, dancing, and fun. In reality, the passage perpetuates a 
negative, stet*eotyped image of yw^exican and Chicano people. The stereo- 
type it reinforces is of a somewhat lazy people who fitl their days with fun 
and gaiety. The stereotype is uptrue; thus, the information conveyed in 
the exaniple is not vajid. It is also inaccurate to imply, as the passage 
dofes, that aJJ Mexicans like to dance. As with members of other ethnic 
groups, some individuals are fond of dancing; others an^ not. 

There are other familiar Stereotypes of the Mexican -Amen can and Mexican.^ 
people. Indians, (jjie of the major groups in Mexican society, may be- por- 
trayed as "silent," ''noble," or even "savage." In reality, pefsonality 
traits among Indiatis probably were not meaningfully different from those of 
any other group of people. With regard to being "savage," this stereotype ' 
<6as likely attached to Indians who acted to defend their homelands and fami- 
lies from those who forciblx sought to destroy them, nould we, however, 
label those wf)o were in comparable situations during World War II as "savage"? 

Another statement that sounds positive buJJjL reality r^nforces a 
stereotype is thi\. "Mexican women are dafx and beautiful." This supports 
i stereotype of hmican women by suggesting that they are all of a certain 
physical type. /It is a false image, as ar^ all stereotypes. Mexican women 
do not all lo6k alike. Mexican and Chicano men are sometimes described 



This passage and the following boxed quotations are examples of the type 
of statements found in many textbooks. 
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stereotypical ly as *<lark- skinned and of short stature," and "good with their 

hands." Although as a group Chicanos are shorter than Anglos, it is important^ 

to point out there is a wide range of heights, from very sfiort to quite tall, 
among individuals. There is also a wide range of skin colors--the legacy 

of intermingled Spanish and Indian blood. Further, although many Mexican 
^Americans are good with their hands, many are not. 

Unity of Information 



One of the most striking features of Aztec 
life was the possibility of its sudden termi- 
nation. The Aztecs made human sacrifices that 
took place before thousands of onlookers at 
elaborate ceremonies. 



The problem with some books Is tbat they stress passages like this one, 
which describe *the darker aspects of Mft*tican-}ndian history, while under- 
plying the great cultural and "Scientific actiievements that formed a s^ignl- 
ficant part of these ancient cultures. We define this as lack of unity of 
Information. The Myas, for example, made outstanding acfiievements in the . 
development of the calendar and in astronocqy. Their astronomers could pre- 
dict the revolution of Venus with an error of only one dy in 6,000 years. 
They producer! jewelry -of extremely high quality, and superb wood carvings^ 
, and murals. The Indians have contributed much to Mexican and Chicano culture. 
It is important t^at texts recognize these contributions. Some books simply 
fail to point out that the Chicano has a bicultural heritage that is both 
Indian and Spanish. This is a fundamental omission. 

r 



The people who settled In Texas were being ha- 
rassed by the -^lexi cans. The Texans were used to 
th^ir American freedoms. So they organized a drive 
to stop their harassers. The Mexicans retaliated 
by sending an arrry to quell the rebellion. The 
Texans made a last stand at the Alamo. The Mexicans 
defeated the brave TeJ^as settlers. 

A basic requirement under unity of information is that all relevant Ihnd 
material aspects of Mexican-AmeHxan culture and history be presented in 
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texts that narrate the history of the United States. Treated in this manner, 
the text will help the Chicano identify with and take pride in his hentagr, 
as well as enabTe the reader to acquire a truer understanding of U. S. ^vistory. 
The passage above falls short of these requi laments in a number of ways. It 
implies that the only true Texans were Anglo Americans, when in fact many 
Mexicans settled there and considered themselves Texans. Further, there is 
no historical evidence of wKJespread Harassf^ent of Americans in Texas. It 
IS also a distortion to imply that the conflict was simply between Americans 
and Mexicans. For both political an(f economic reasons, many settlers, both 
Anglo and Mexican, wanted to be free from Mexican jurisdiction. Finally, 
thre word "crave" in the last sentence implies that ngh^ was exclusively on 
the side of the defenders of the Alamo. 

Ba-lance 



Ancient we^s of life are still followed in Mexico's 
villages. Farmers cultivate their fields with old- 
fashioned hand implements. But these traditional 
farming methods, are gradually being replaced by more 
advanced, nodem ones. 



The use of value-lpaded terms like "ancient" and "old-fashioned" in 
contrast with "advanced" and "modem" can inply that traditional Mexican 
farmers are backward and inferior. This is an ethnocentric ^)Oint of view. 
Things that one culture considers backward sometimes work effectively within 
the context of another culture, and should not be vi'ewed as inferior. Since * 
thq. text does suggest an inferior status for one aspect of Mexican culture 
without setting it in its proper perspective, it lacks balance. 



Califoi^ia's Central Valley is now one of the qreat 
agricultural regions of the world. Much of the credit 
for this achievement goes to the Mexican-American 
famworker, who has labored long and hard to produce 
the fruits and vegetables tf^t grace our table. 



The above statement is all right as far as it, goes, but too many texts 
stop there. They do not cite the contributions of Mexican Americans In other 
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areas of Arencan life. Mt the same time that Mexican farm laborers helped 
build the agricultural foundation of California and the southwest, lexican- 
American lawyers, judges, politicians, and engineers made important contri- 
butions in their own areas. Books should include the contributions of alK 
elements within Mexican-American society—the women, youth, aged, white and 
blue collar workers, artists, and writers. Lacking this kind of content, 
the texts do not meet the requirements of balance of information- 



Pepe lived in a world of relatives. His mother, 
father, granctnother , grandfather, aunt, and uncle 
all shared the same house in the barrio, nhen 
Pepe got sick, he didn't see a doctor. Instead, 
his mother took him to a curandero, or healer. 



There are many subgroups within Chicano society. Uhen a text focuses 
on one subgroup, it is necessary to point out that some Chicanos live dif- 
ferently. Some do live in extended families and visit curanderos. Other 
Chicanos live in small, nuclear families and consider curanderos to be quacks 
Similarly, texts soretimes make sweeping statements like, "Mexicans take a 
siesta in the afternoon." The statement is too broad to be accurate. Some 
Mexicans take siestas, others have never participated in this custom. 

Realism ' J - 

If IS possible to communicate unrealistic (and therefore erroneous) im- 
pressions by means of facts that^are in themselves totally valid. This m^ 
occur in texts where (1) only selected facts are presented but not all rele- 
• vant facts, or (2) an array o^ facts is presented in an inappropriate hxi- 
ttxt. Realism as a criterion refers to the overall impression that is made 
and requires that texts portray Individuals and groups as true-t^-life 
persons, actually existing in society (past or present) and carrying On the 
normal tasks of daily life. What is "normat" wi 1 1 , of course, vary accord- 
ing to tire and' place in history, realistic treatment simply requires that 
the description of people and their behaviors be such that a group repre- 
sentative would read. the text and say, "These are my people," 
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Historically, many Mexican Americans have been 
characterized by a passive, "what will be will 
be" type of philosophy. But this may be true 
of people of Latin descent generally, at least 
In the Americas, and may explain the relative 
lack of technological development among them. 



This is an example of selected facts. It lacks realism for three rea- 
sons. First, throughout their history the spirit of the Mexicans and other 
Latins was one of pioneering oj* conquest. It was anything but passive. 
Second, the passage does not deal with the ways Anglo society has oppressed 
the Mexican American politically, educationally, and economically. Responses 
to this oppression, unless they go so far as violent resistance, may be in- 
terpreted as "passive." Third, the passage fails to mention other reasons 
that have been advanced to explain why nations reach different levels of 
technological attainment (factors such as natural resources, urban-rural 
orientation, and so on). Because the overall impression given, by the passage 
is misleading, then, it lacks realism. It lacks validity, too.' 



It is evident that Mexican Americans in our 
society do not hold a proportionate number of 
high-p£^ing jobs. One theory suggests the 
reason for this is their inability to keep 
strict time schedules. In short, too many of 
them simply never do things on time. 



This IS an example of "facts" presented in an inappropriate cootext. 
tjesides it is applying the stereotype to arrive at a "theory." The impression 
given is unrealistic because the passage describes a behavior pattern that 
characterized rural Mexico in the last century, and applies it to Mexican- 
Americans living in an industrialized society in the 20th century. In a 
technological society that runs according to work shifts and schedules, 
punctAjality is important. Mexican Americans have mad^^the transition to 
Industrial wa^s, but the author ignores this and, th'erefore, the passage 
creates an unrealistic impression. 
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Two other points that concern realism should be noted: 

1. Because of the bi cultural heritage of 'the Chicano and Mexican, the' 
representatives of these groups include a very blroad range of physical types. 
This fact should be reflected in a book's illustrations. To show only one 
bo<ty type of skin tone in illustrations is unrealistic. 

2. Books sHould not include stilted translations from the Spanish. 
This literary technique can give the impression that Mexicans or Chicanos 
speak and behave in strange wi(ys. In th^ context bf their entire culture, 
the language is totally functional and no more or less characterized by 
quaintness than the language of any other people. 'Translations should not 
distort this naturalness. 
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CHAPTER IV: A BLACK AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 



"My mother bore me in the southern 
. " wild, 
' s And I am black*, but 01 my soul 

''is white!" 

-—From the poem The Little Black Boy , 
by Wm. Blake"! Found in English^ 
Literature Anthology used in 
Los Angeles schools. 

>- 

^Idom, if ever, does teacher training include important skills that can 
lead to more informed book selection and to better us€ of existing materials. 
This chapter will Analyze potential textbooks from a perspective of cultural 
fairness and choose appropriate classroom materials about the black experience. 

Teachers are often faced with children who actively dislike or show little 
interest in school. The content of textbooks has been cited as a primary cause 
of this problem by the California Association of School Psychologists and Psycho- 
metrlsts which has pointed out that the school curriculum often Is not relevant 
or familiar to black studen^. According to the association, this gap between 
the students' experiences and the curriculum c6litributes to a lack of Interest 
in school and to subsequent failure. This chapter Is designed to help Improve 
the book selection process. Specifically, it will help the reader to: 

1. understand the importance of judging books for their relevance 
to the black experience for both black and non-black children. 

» 

2. develop skill in analyzing the written cont6nt and Illustrations 
of books In tenns of the black perspective. 

Racial attitudes among children have been investigated In many experimental 
studies. Using a variety of techniques, school settings, and geographical loc- 
dtlons, researchers have consistently arrived at the same conclusions.! Racial 
recognition In both black and white children appears by the thir(J year and 
develops In stability and clarity from year to year. Of major significance Is 
the-preference found among black children for the color white. » They frequently 



^See bibliography for Clark and Clark (1947), Goodman (1952), Landreth and 
Johnson 0953), norland (19S8) and Clark (1963). 
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pr\efer wmte dolls and friends. Some black children also often identify therrv- . 
sel/es as white or don't want tQ admit that they are black. Black children's 
preference for white reflects their knowledge that society prefers white people. 
White Children, also, generally prefer white, they, too, know that society favors 
Its white members. Hc>w children learn to see themselves is of critical concern 
and identifying children's learned racial attitudes raises the further question 
of who or what teaches children to dislike themselves pr rr^mbers of another 



race. 



More than six million non-white children are learning to read and to under- 
stand the American way of life in books which omit them entirely, scarcely 
mention thent or misrepresent them.^ A great deal of damage is done to the black 
child's self-concept, but the impact of all-white books on forty million white 
children is equally bad. Although his light skin makes him one of the world's 
minorities, the white child learns from his books that he is "kingfish." There 
seems little chance of developing the humility so urgently needed'for world 
cooperat^ion so long as child'ren are brought up on gentle doses of racism through 
their books. ' ^ ~ 

Most school systems and administrators seem unaware that feelings of worth- 
le^sness are widespread among black children and that such feelings greatly 
affect their schoolwork. All too often, the very materials of education 
serve to lower the self-esteem of these children by totally 'excluding or distor- 
ting the roles of black people in American life. 

With the current demand for' change iji textbook content, researchers have 
attempted tc determine the specific Influence of textbooks on the racial attitudes 
of children. One study tried to determine: 

1. whether racial division among children can be lessened by a 
study.Of the. black man's heritage and Contributions to America; 

2. the influence of cormunity contacts upon racial cleavage; 

3. tne degree of improvement^^^f^EKTblack child's self-conc\pt 
when he has kno<TeBgt^«^is heritage; and * J/ 

4. the degree oy improvement of theTShite child's self-concept 
through stud/ of thrf black man's heritage and contributions 
to America. , 




2 

See bibliography. Rosenfi^ld (1968). 
^See bibliography. Georgeoff (1968). 
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]^esults of this research show that white and black children learn about 
black people and their culture without bias when exposed to material that 
depicts the black experience as it actually exists,. Positive effects were 
founcl on the self-concept of both black and white children who stu(Ji^ed black 
history and culture. 

4 

In another study, two groups of white second-grade school children were 
used to look at the effect of curriculum materials that showed black people in 
a favorable light. The first group used a multi-ethnic reader which inclJded 
characters from sever^^l different racial and ef^pic groups, while children in 
the second group used regular readers which included only whites. The study 
clearly indicated that multi-ethnic readers resulted in a marked positive 
change in attitudes toward black people. These studies indicate that changes, 
in attitude can take place in the classroom through exposure to materials direc- 
ted at altering erroneous concepts. 

In general, then, research results indicate that exposing young children 
to positive and valid materials about black people can ct^ange and enrich their 
attitudes. If black children are to be more self-accepting and non-black 
childreir are to understand and respect a diffeVent ethnic group, the materials 
made available to them need to be more;closely scrutinized for ethnic relevancy , 
before use. Most texts do not provide a positive image nor do they stimulate 
a black child's interest with realistic and famillar^settings-.* . 

The next question is how to acquire the skills that make possible a criti- *' 
cal analysis of the available materials before selecting texts for the class- 
room. There are four criteria which can be applied to such analysis: 

Validity of Information * 

Checking for^validity of information means asking if the information is 
accurate. Does* the text perpetuate historical or current myths and stereotypes, 
sucn as all blacks are lazy,, content with their poverty, or subservient to 
whites? 

Unity of Information 

Unity of the information in printed materials refers to their historical con- 
tent. It should be determined whether the contribution of blacks Is Included 
wherever appropriate and meaningful. For example, in a discussion of the Civil 
War, are all the heroes white, or is the important involvement of black people 



See ,bibl lography, Litcher and Johnson (1969). 
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a part of the account? Unity of information also demands the inclusion Q^all 
points of view concerning historical events or issues, not just the prevailing 
Anglo perspective. 

Balance 

If there is to be adequate balance in the treatment of black culture, 
materials must include information on more than one social stratum in that cul- 
ture. Are all blacks pictured as laborers, jf^ds, or sports champions, with 
the same ambitions ^nd values? Balance is achieved when a range of social and 
occupational activities of ^rious strata are described and when distinctive 
cultural characteristics (for instance, the roles of music and art in black 
culture) are presented in a positive and comprehensive manner. Neither is 
there balance if the mannerisms of the black culture are presented as strange 
(and therefore inferior) to the white viewpoint. ^ 

Realism 

When the criterion of realism is considered,^ it is necessary to examine the 
overall impression created' by the contenf. It should represent the various 
types of black individuals or groups that actually existed in the past or can 
be found in society today. Further, to meet the criterion of realism, it Is not 
enough ^at the content is factually accurate, it must be .contextually realis- 
tic as well. The tone of the presentation, its language, and its illustrations 
must combine to portray people as they really are. Illustrations, for example, 
can give a totally unrealistic picture, although the accompanying facts may be 
valid. Representations in books often show a black child in the background, 
subservient to his white pal, or they may shT)w his appearance unreal istically 
with regard to color of skin and facial features. The chil'd should be por- 
trayed in a true-to-life fashion. 

Finally, it should be noted that no claim is made for the inclusion 
nere of all the necessary tools for effective analysis. Hopefully^ a frame-, 
work is provided as a starting point in any effort to critically analyze 
and choose materials relevant to the black culture used «?n a curriculum-. 
It will become apparent that some of the examples following could have been 
treated under more-than one category and that certain overlaps occur. 
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EXAMPLES StD APPLICATION OF CRITERIA 

Validity of Information \y 

Assessing the validity of Kiformation in printed materials m^ans examining 
racial attitudes in regard to stereotypes, myths, and factual errors. 

While we seem to have moved beyond the direct caricature of blacks in 
children's literature, we are still faced with widespread misrepresentations. 
Even in recent books designed to farther racial hannony, ethnic attitudes may 
seem to enhance the image of the v^hite American while making that of the black 
Ainerican seem less desirable. A /najor question is how well these books, pri-' 
manly fiction, meet the criteria that can provide guidance* to black children 
looking for their identity in American life and non-black children who need a , 
realistic perspective on the corytributions o^f black?. 

Lack of black consciousness and lack of (y:"eative ability by the author 
often result in a "verbal minstrel show — whites in ,blackface," leather than 
a full expression of the range/of experience of the black Americans. Too 
often the black child is showit as acting as^a catalyst for the white child, 
I.e., In passive and subservient roles. The reader, then, is given reading 
materials that perpetuate the stereotype. 

Films of the 1930s and/l940s contained many ethnic stereotypes. Fortu- 
nately, many films once penceived as' "outstanding" have been wiudrawn from 
the television market bece^Use they depicted blacks as rolling-eyed cowards 
or dull-witted servants. It is with these images in mind that we suggest a 
critical look at the nature of the stereotype* in publicltions to insure that 
the information i^ classroom te^s is valid. V * i 

A stereotype results from an oversimplified or biased way of th^itiking, 
especially about person^ and STJcial groups. (For example, the thought that 
an Ajnerican slave was alwe^s'obedient and doci\e is a iryth. History shows 
that there were many slave protests and uprisings.) Stereotypes are undesir- 
able, certainly, and create impressions quite at odds with the range^of 
behavior so grossly lumped together. Generalizations, under almost any set 
of circumstances, can be challenged on one groun<\^or another, l/hen we general-^ 
Ize by putting people in categories, we dp a great disservice to each, le 
ought, rather, to treat each person and each event individually. 

Strreotypes are objectionable because of their*ethnocentrism. Ethnocen- 
trism is the belief that one's own race -and culture are the standard for 
measurement, and thus superior to those of all other groups, and that the 
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values, beliefs, and behaviors of another group are not ^qual to one's own. 
Ethnic stereotypes tend to be powerful and lasting. Another objection tc 
stereotypes is that they suggest that people within an ethnic group have 
inborrf and unchangeable psychological or social characteristics. 

' Finally, stereotypes are dangerous because, when w$ show that we expect 
a certain fpm of behavior, we may force soroeone to behave as we anticipated. 
For example, studies show that a child whp is constantly told that he is bad 
IS likely to act "bad." Stereotyping generally occurs in texts in two ways: 
either through tiie presentat^ion of such limited information that a broader 
niore accurate picture is ignored, or through the inclusion of falsely gener- 
alized material which IS del^aning to the reality of the black experience or is 
blatantly offensive. Some Common stereotyped treatments of materials include: 

1. early Africans and contemporary black people depicted as, 
savage, barbarian, or "needing to gain insight"; 

2. attempts to justify the inhumane treatment of black people 
(e.g., whites are powerless to do anything about it, or 
blacks need bondage for their own benefit); 

3. black p«(5ple depi-cted as being happy or content in subhuman 
circumstances (e.g., slavery, poverty). 

Of course, some gerieralizations about categories of things, events, 
are useful. * The key question is, "Does the generalization fit the facts?" 
Accurate generalizations are valuable jn that they let us anticipate future 
events from past experience. Many atTtempts to generalize about ways people 
think, feel, liye, work, etcl are dysfunctional, however. 

Uni ty of Information 

To examine publications for unity of information, the reader must consider 
whether the historical coverage includes the full range of relevant events and 
whether "the contribution of blacks is consistently included. Certain weaknesses 
in materials are often compensated for by their topical and timely nature, which 
provides immediate identi fi cation, for black children. At present, most selections 
offering unity of information aboOt black history and culture are 'found in his- 
tories, biographies, autobiographies, and scientific materials. And even in 
those, the criteria for black success are often based on white values. To under- 
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stand the importance of upit^ in selecting publications, we cannot underestimate 
•the significance of these histories and biographies. In the past, contributions 
of Afro- Americans to American history have been distorted or excluded, and we 
will never fully know the loss of identity experienced by generations of blacks 
as a resul t--fi rst in the deprivati^ of their original culture, then in the dis- 
tortion of the^ culture forced on them. While we have only learned a part of 
that past, we must attempt to learn the rest in order to judge and analyze books 
effectively. ' ^ 

It is nec|^S5ary to determine whether the book provides information which 
IS historically accurate from a black perspective, including a unified presen- 
tation of: 



1, specific facts that are accurate according to the period 
(context) in which the event took place (e.g., the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation originated out of milita»7 * 
neces>^ity, not as a matter of principle); ' - 

2. specific facts of the conditions under which black people 
live. (e.g., the oppression of blacks was created and main- 
tained by the laws and institutions of society, not by 
their choice or lack of desire to change). 

Another aspect of unity is whether the material contains information re- 
garding contributions of black individuals. Materials J^hat are important* 
include discussions of: ' 

black person(s) who have made cor^tributions to their cwn 
people or the society ; 

signiftcant event(s) In the history of black people (e.g., 
' Civil War, Harlem Renaissance, March on Washington); 

" key issues in the history of black people (e.g., freedom, 
independence, black liberation, black pcwer, black pride, 
etc.); 

" methods black people used to meet objectives and work 
toward goals (e.g., underground railroad, sit-ins. Watts 
riots, demonstrations, etc.) as illustrations of their ^ 
participation In and desire for social change. 
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Balance 

If a book IS to give evidence of the beliefs and values. ^hich are truly 
associated with the black culture, ttie balance of information on alj^ groups 
within t^e black (;ulture nuist be examined. This kind of balance is conveyed 
when the experiences of diffeVent strata within a culture are described as real, 
and accepted. ' ' ' 

The failure of books to provjde a variety of role model^ for black students- 
indicates a lack of balance. We are concerned with the need for black and non- 
black children to s«e black people in a variety of occupa^tional and cormunity 
roles. Bpoks which present only limited possibilities for black male and female 
adults in reference to occupations can fix attitudes in black student^ about 
their own career potential. This limitation will deprive the black conmunity 
and society in general of needftd expertise. 

Conmunity role models depicted in those books Should include black persons 
(such as tutors, professional educators, and legal and medical assistants) who 
work toward eliminating some of the problems in the black conmunity and society 
in general . 

Another effecti v#^ool in an analysis of balance is to determine whether 
black people are portrayed as central or noncentral characters^ Is token inte- 
gration achieved berely by placing a black person in the brftk^ouTid -of an illus- 
tration, or has a sincere effort been made to pecognize the contributions, 
achie'vements, and worth of black people by depicting them as key menters of our 
s'^^'^ty'^ 

A balanced portrayal of the overall development and contributions of 
hlack*people is achieved when a book contains examples of the following: . 

The feelings of individuals or groups of black people about 
their activities or experiences.- 

Black people's efforts to protest negative myths, exploita- 
tion, and oppression. 

The importance and worth of contributions of black Americans 
to society. ' . 

Black t)€Ople working together to sol vT^P^Jb+eaithrough pool- 
ing their own resources and using each other as resources. 

Black people (individuals or afs a group) having'pride in tfiem- 
ielves by demonstrating ambition, creativity faith, making ♦ 
their own decisions about themselves or appreciating their 
own physical appearance and heritage. 

* 
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'^Explicit references to blact people's efforts to free themselves, 

A . . • • • * " 

Balance is not 4tf$sent when there are omissions of vital dimensions. Often 
it is not what is said about the black character that is objectionable, but what 
is omitted. Neither black nor white children are given true reflections of them- 
selves or^each other in books in which either the perspective is solely of the, 
wJwte world or the black child submits to and endures white "superiprtty" and 
benevolence. 

Thus, balance calls for the inclusion of a black perspective. Ba^ljknce is 
enhanced if the following treatments are found in a selection: 

Color names for black and brown people are used in a positive manner. 

* Black role models are described in various occupations, posi- 
tions of authority, and decision making. 

* Characters demonstrate pride in self, family, or group. 

* Individual characters define themselves by^dficldljiq who they 
are, what they want, and what they nufHT^ ^ 

* Characters solve problems by working together, asking for 
help, by protesting, struggling, being ambitious and crea- 
tive, or by outwitting oppressors. 

* Characters' feelings about situatipfTs a r^ described, celebration.^ 
pleasure, pain, joy, worry, etc^o as not to make them biraj:reror 
different. >^ \ ' 

In summary, the educator^^^^arfiould be'awlre of ihe following critical counter- 
parts of balance in books^x \ \ 

\ ^\ 

* Black characters in prominent or in nolcentral roles . 

* Black characters In a healthy vair^ety of household units or' 

in stereotypical households (weVfare family, matriarchal, ' ^ 
abusive father, irresponsible or absenPTat T t y rl v"' * ' '* *^ 

Black characters In positons of influence in the society ot'^ 
In stereotypical^ occupations and roleS^(i.e., servants, welfare, 
unemployed, dinig pushers, etc.)-^ 

Black cK^racters depicted as lively and intelligept pr as ^ 
weak, subservient, or timid. i 

To work toward the inclusion of curricul^jn^Ltei*i-a^ts which demonstrate this 
kind of balance is to help give fair representation to blacks in American life. 
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Real ism 

The discussions of validity, unity, and balance have pointed to the n 
to analyze facts and accuracy of content. Realism, however, takes into account 
the overall tone, the general treatment of the subject matter. The vital com- 
ponent in considering materials for their realism Ties in the possibility of 
error by implication despite factual accuracy. One area in whicn misinterpre- 
tation can occur is in illustration. 

Children are aware early of the reflections of themselves in the world. 
With this understanding of their perceptions, concern over what they see must 
'be raised. Since children learn to "read" pictures long before they learn to 
read wordsf^what they see is an important function^ of a book. 

High quality, color printing too often leads readers to make hasty and 
uncritical choices of books for children. Books sold on the strength of 
colorful pictures are worthwhile, but despite brilliant colors, children 
look'for familiar details in pictures. Thus, illustrations in children's 
books should be more than decorative. Their purposes must be evident and 
their meanings clear so as to reflect the realism of the language and tone 
of tMfe text. 

^» 

Realism in the overall impression of a book requires that particular indi- 
viduals or "fehe community in general are presented in a true-to-li^e way. 
Materials, especially illustrations that relate to a child 's. day-to-day interests 
and familiar home environment offer a more effective and stimulating approach 
to individual guidance. Therefore, it is important to depict black people's 
contributions and participation in society realistically. Including only one 
racial group in a picture, and omitting another, or showing only one or two dark 
faces in a crowd, reinforces attitudes of racial superiority in white children 
and attitudes of racial Inferiority in black children. Further, the mere 
inclusion of more black people in illustrations does not insure realism. Often 
illustrations do not accurately portray the physical characteristics of black 
people, such as broad facial features or coarse hair texture. 

Reflecting tha diversity of physical appearance and expression realistically 
increases the possibility for an Individual bla(ft child to see himself repre- 
sented in the material authentically. Black people can be just as expressive 
as any other ethnic group. It is unfortunate when illustrations depict indi- 
viduals or groups as emotionless statues or as meaningless blurs. We should 
expect to find illustrations that enable'chi Idren to become involved in the 
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accompanying story. Warmth, lively expression, and the ability to exude jo, 
joy and a celebration for living should be seen, as well as the necestary pain, 
concern, and effort which emerges through unhappiness, loneliness, struggle, 
and hard work. People should appear to have a purpose or aim, the visible 
images should demonstrate these facets of human cixperience. 

illustrations are n^L_the only concern when examining a textVor realism. 
The text itself often gives an unreafisTfc^^wiU^trayal of black characters. 
Some cofUTXjn failures occur when the text tends toSfTpyh^U^a t^bl a ck people respond 
to situations in an unrealistic way, with ^inging,Vdancing, come3yT^ar or 
submissi veness. Characters may use dialect language in a way implying that it 
is inferior, or they may have their problems solved by whites. la other / 
stereotypical characterizations blacks are talked to in patemalisttc or con- 
descending ways or are referred to as mentally inferior. 

Finally, close attention should be paid to the author's attitude toward 
the language of his characters. For example, "1^ father he be working" is normal, 
functional, and not qua>nt or curious in some black communities. Such language 
should not be treated in a demeaning fashion in the text! 
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^GGESTED READING ^ < 
Student Bibliography: * 

Buckley P. . Qkolo of Nfteria . New York: biFnon- i Schuster, 1962. ^ 

^ell illustrated with photographs. ^ A boy's struggle to gain 
an education in Africa. 

Davidson, B. A ^uide to Afric*an history . New York: Ooubleday and Co., 
1965. (Zenith Books, paperback) 

A general survey Qf the African past from earliest times to 
the present. ^ ^. 

• Oobler, L. , & Brown, W. A. Greatrulers o f the" African pa st. New York: 
uoubleday anfj Co., 1965. ' ^ — 

The story of five African rulers and the empires they led. Con- 
tains color pictures. ' 

Gunther, J> Meet North Africa. New York: Harper & Row, 1957. 

An accoun.t of the people^ and geography of North Africa. 

Gunther, J. t-ieet South Africa . New York: riarper & Row, 1958. 

An account of the people and geography of South Africa. 

.^ghes, L. The first book of Africa . New York: Franklin Watts, 1960. 

A general account of Africa's past, present, and future. Well 
illustrated with photographs. 

Yates, £. Anx)s Fortune: free man . New York: E. P. Outton and Co., 1965. 

Newbury Award winner. Exciting adventure of a young African * 
pi»ince brought to America as a slave who later won his freedom. 

Teacher Bibliography: 

Bohannan, P. Africa and Africans . New York: Doubleday and Co., 1964. 

Curtin, P. D. The image of Africa . It^dison, Wise: University of Wisconsin 
Press 1964. 

Davidson, B. Black mother: the years of the African slave trade . Boston' 
Little, Brown and Co., 1961. )^ -^^^ 

A good examination of the beginning of the Arcrican slave trade. 

Davidson, B. African kinqdons. New York: Tire Incorporated, 1^6. 

H good account of the ancient African kingdoms, the lost civi- 
lizations and the high cultural attainment during that period. * 

UuBois, W. E. B. Black folk, then and now. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1939. 

A collection of ess^s on the African past with emphasis on 
African history before and during the slave trade. 
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Fage, J. D. The history of West Africa , new York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1964. 

A scholarly treatment of this subject. 

Mannix, D. P., i Cowley, M. Black cargoes: a history of the Atlantic 
slave trade . NeW York: Viking Press, 1962. 

A good general account of the African slave trade. 

pliver, R., & Fage, J. D. A short history of Africa : New York. New York 
University Press, 1963. 

A good overview of the subject. 

Shinnie, M. Ancient African kingdoms . New York: St. Martins Press, 1966. 

Woodson, C. G. African background outlined , r^ashington, D.C.. Associated 
Publishers, 1936. • • 

A good general account of the culture and civilization of West 

Afri ca. 
GeneraKBi bl i ography : 

Adams, R. L. Great Negroes past and present . Chicago Afro-^ Publishing 
Co., 1964. 

Color drawings are excellent for display. 

Bennett, L., Jr. Before the Mayflower: a history, of the Negro irr America . 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1966. (paperback) \ 

Complete and readable general history from African roots to 
recent times* \ 

bontemps, A. ^ The story of the Negro . Hew yW: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1958. \ 

A dramatic and excl ting. story of black people from their ancient 
past to the Montgomery bus boycott. 

Bontemps, A., & Conroy, J. Anyplace but here , i^ew York: Hill and Wang, 
1966. 

Very good account of several famous Afro-Americans, including 
DuSable and Backwourth. ^ v 

Butcher, M. J. The Negro In American culture . New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1971. 

This excellent book-famines the contribution of Negroes to 
American literature, art, and music. It discusses the effects of 
general American culture on the Negro creative artist. 

Cuban, L. The Negro in America . Chicago: Scott Foresman, 1964. % 

A collection of primary source material relating to Afro- 
American history. 
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Franklin, J. H. From slavery to freedom , i^ew Yorfe: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1967. 

Well written, scholarly, complete and historically accurate 
history of the Negro in America, by a leading black historian. 

Frazier, E. F. The Negro in^^he United States . New York: Maanillan, 1957. 

Scholarly and basic study by noted sociologist. Historical 
approach to a sociological study that emphasizes the black man's inte- 
gration into American life. v 

Ginzberg, E., & Eichner, ^. S. The troublesome presence . New York: Free 
, Press, 1964. 

Analysis of Negro-vvhite relations from igi6 to 1964. 

Herskovits, M. The myth of the Negro past . New York: Harper i Row, Inc., 
1941. 

Hughes, L. Famous Negro^eroes of America. New York: Uodd, Me-ad, 1958. 

Stresses the important contributions of black Americans to the 
exploration and colonization of the New World. 

Hughes, L. The first book of A frica. New York: Franklin ij^ttsr 1952. 

An interesting beginner's stuc|y of Negro history. 

Hughes, L., i Meltzer, M. A pictorial history of the Negro in America . 
^ New Yo;*k: Xrown Publishing Co. , 1963, 

F^icture history of the Negro American. Shews his struggle for 
freedom in photographs, sketches, paintings, and cartoons. 

Katz, W. L. Eyewitness > the Nggro in American history. Hew York: Pitman, 
1967. 

A good general history, containing documents and pictures of 
Afro-American history from African backgrounds to the civil jights 
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CHAPTER V: A CHINESE-AMERICAN PERSRECTIVEt 



's' - "This is not a Chinese classroom^' 

---admonition of an elementary school 

teacher when her students misbehaved 
or were noisy. 

Nearly half a million people in the United States are Chinese Americans.^ 
Most are American citizens born in this country. Many are second, third, and 
fourth generation Americans whose forefathers helped settle this land. How- 
ever, because of cultural and physical differences, they are set apart and 
not fully accepted as Americans. ^ 

Asian Americans are frequently complimented , for example, on how beauti- 
fully they speak English. One Asian American, testifying recently before a 
California State Senate committee on the way minorities are portra^yed in school 
books, received a compliment from a senator on her eloquent English. She could 
not resist pointing out the stereotypicTal implication that Chinese persons are 
urable to speak good English. Her spontaneous reaction to the compliment made 
a stronger impression then her prepared testimony, which described the deep- 
seated Asian American stereotypes held by even the most educated and sensitive 
people. 

The myths about Chinese Americans are quite far from reality. Two of 
the most common erroneous assumptions are described below. i 
The Success ^^yth 

This refers to the myth of the Chinese Americrfn's spectacular story of 
successful adjustnjent despite a century of legal and social discrimination In 
this country, ffhinese Americans have supposedly overcome this discrimination - 
through diligent work and are now a "model" minority. They have become suc- 
cessful, have "Qiade 1t" as Americans. They have been totally assimUated Into 
American society, and therefore have no- problems., 

i» 

^ 1970 census figtrres give 435,062 Chinese Americans. %fever these counts 
are consistently lower than actual figures because of increased immigration 
in the last decade estimated at 8,000 per year. 
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The Proud Chinese Myth 

This myth perpetuates the belief that th^ Chinese are a proud people. 
They have totally retained their marvelous civilization and culture. They 
like to stick to themselves and don't want to be assimilated into American 
society. They have an ancient culture which they consider superior. They 
take care of their own, and therefore they have no problems. 

The Reality: Yellow Identity in Conflict 

Neither myth is correct. The reality is that in recent decades Chinese 
AntfffTcans have been experiencing severe Identity crises which are causing a 
growing, distress in their personal lives. At first the Chinese unquestion- 
ingly identified themselves with white Americans. Jade Snow Wong wrote in 
her autobiography. Fifth Chinese Daughter , that, as a little girl, she felt the 
most be^kutiful woman she knew was her school teacher who had wavy blonde hair, 
fair skin/ and blue eyes. The author was quite unaware of the implications of 
this obvious internalization of white American values. 

Chinese who were born and educated in China and came to this country as 
aduUs are, on the whole, sure of their heritage and confident of their 
personal worth. Those who immigrated to the U.S. as children or adolescents, 
and those born in the United States,- often go through periods of painful 
adjustment. Some carry deep-seated doubts as to who they are arfd what their 
position Is in American society. While the Chinese American bom in the United 
States usually has little or no knowledge of his root culture, he Is often 
expected to be an expert on Chinese culture by well meaning friends who ask 
questions ranging from the dating of a jadfe or Ivory carving to how to cook 
rice. Such questions and assLimptions are embarrassing because, more often 
than fiot, the Chinese American does not know the answer. "People expect you 
somehow to be hard-working, responsible, an art expert, have Inside knowledge 
of the workings of Peking and even be a good cook," says one Chinese American. 

After World War I, the majority of second, third, and fourth generation 
Chinese Americans became totally Americanized, jut were not totally assimilated 
or accepted as Americans, iheir desire to become American and thus be fully 
accepted grew very strong. Much to the chagrin of their parents, many refused to 
eat rice,, use chopsticks, touch any Chinese food, or speak Chinese, so strong 
was their fear of being "different" from the "'American" model. 

To the extent that he was bilingual and bicultural, the Chinese American 
was treated as different and less than American, leading to an overwhelming 
desire during the nineteen-fortles and nineteen-fiftles to become more American 
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than the Americans. Chinese Americans spoke English at home and joined the 
Christian churches. The children played baseball aftti joined Girl Scouts and 
Boy Scouts. 

The surge of ethnic awareness accompanying the civil rights movement 
in the nineteen-si xties led to a significant heighterwng of "yellow con- 
sciousness," especially among young Chifiese Americans. Many, seeing the gains 
made by the black civil rights movement, began to feel they had been betr^ed. 
Hadn't they been "good, law abiding citizens," and "kept their place?" But 
what had it done for them? In American society, they quickly learned, one 
had to shout loudly to be heard. The Chinese Americans, who had not hitherto 
voiced their prdblems, had to change ^tfieir tactics. Some young students chose 
blacks as their models, sporting "Afro" hairdos and mimicking the language of 
"cool, man, cool." The sad part vfas t^t in 'imitating the black style of 
expression, without having lived througltn^TTTTacT experience, they were not 
much better off than when they had been imitating white behavior. It would 
not work. Chinese Americans had^ to find their own identities. 

In the late nineteen-sixties , as a response to urgent student demands, 
Asian-American ethnic studies programs sprung up at colleges throughout the 
country. The student rationale was as follows: 

If the Asian American is to live in a complex 
American society and an even more complex world, 
and still assert his own humanity, he must know 
his own cultural history as an Asian American. 



The key words here are, "to know his own cultural history as an Asian 
American." This^goes beyond the mere study of China as mysterious country 
in th^%"Far East." Until very recently Chinese-American youngsters could not 
read in their textbooks anything about the role their forefathers pl^ed jn 
the building of America and take pride in it. As with other minorities, their 
contributions and history were systematically left out of school books. This 
sin of omission has affected Asian American'sel f-conc^pt, one of their great- 
est problems. Although Asian-American history is slowly being added to texts, 
for the most part it is not integrated with other aspects of American history, 
but is simply tacked on as a separate unit. Once more, Asian Americans are 
set apart ?rom mainstream /Vnerica. ^ 
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The following discussion presents a set of criteria that can be used as 
a framework rf or more effective analysis of textbooks in terms of cultural fair- 
ness. The criteria include validity of Infonnation , unity of Information, 
balance, and' realism. 

Validity of Information 

There are two kinds of validity. First, to be valid, a book's facts 
must be correct. There can be no errors of historical dates or names, for 
example. Second, a book is invalid if it perpetuates inaccurate stereotypes, 
such as the "successful" and "proud" Chinese myths described earlier. Other . 
misleading treatments to watch for include such stereotypical behavior and 
physical characteristics as clever, loyal, law-abiding, sneaky, hard-working, 
having short, squat bodies and buck teeth. There are also stereotypical Chinese 
American ogcupations (laundryman, accountartt) and sex roles (exotic women, 
studious men) . 

Unity of Information 

To conform to the criterion of unity of information, a book must^oresent 
the full range of events when discussing historical Incidents. It must aTHo 
include the contribution and involvement of the ethnic group at all points 
where it is appropriate and meaningful. Texts often fall to discuss the 
full range of events when they explain^Chinese-American behavior solely in 
terms of what the group itself "wanted" to do. For example, a book may say 
that Chinese Americans formed Chinatown because they wanted to stay tosf<ther. 
The statement omits other pertinent events, such as the fact that the Chiri^S£ 
were driven out of many small towns and forced to .settle in cities. To meet 
the criterion of unity, a book must also avoid any discussion Of, discarded 
customs (e.g., foot binding ^ ancient China or we3r\gng the hair in queues) which 



might leave the impression that they a resTHl followed today. 
Balance 

^,J<r5eb a lanced, a book must acknowledge the existence of different 
"Social classes anili^values within an ethnic group. Also, the book must not 
focus so strongly on one set of values that other value systems are made to 
appear inferior. Things that one culture considers "different" in another 
culture, and therefore inferior, actually work effectively within the context of 
that culture. A balanced account of an ethnic group also portfays Its members 
as engaged in a broad range of social and professional activities, and Includes 
the contributions of all elements within the group (women, the aged, the* 
family, and so forth). Finally, a balanced text presents positively the dls- 
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tinctlve cultural characteristics df the group. Books about Chlneafe Americans 
need, to bring out the full range of individual differences found afriong Chinese 
Americans. Books should not describe the Chinese and China strictly from an 
American perspective, and should not pay the Chinese condescend jrig compliments. 

Realism 

It is possible to leave an i^nrealistic impression with /he reader by 
using facts that are correct. This happens when only select/d facts are pre- 
sented, or when facts are presented in an inappropriate corytext. Realism 
requires that the portrayal of individuals and groups be tfue-to-llfe. A book 
cannot present one Chinese American subculture as though yit were the only one 
and be realistic. For example. It would be unrealistic Ao give the Impression 
that all Chinese Americans live In Chinatown. Many llyfe In suburbia and lead 
far different lives from those who live in urban settings. Realism is also 
lacking when a book contains Inaccurate, literal translations that give the 
impression that^Chinese speak in flowery language a/id are excessively polite. 
Similarly, descriptions of Chinatown that glamoriz/ It as a tourist attraction 
are unrealistic. 
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EXAMPLES AND APPLICATION OF CRITERIA 



Validity ofy Information 

\ 



Like other minorities, the Chinese Americans had 
a difficult time at first in the United States. 
Then they achieved success, as can be demonstrated 
by statistics that show how far they have gone in 
educational achievemeats and in^employmentJ 
% 



This is an example of the invalid success myth.. The passage is decep- 
tive because "success" is measured against other minorities who have not 
"made it," rather than against the white majority. To discuss "success" is 
meaningless without mentioning "by what and whose standards success is evalu- 
ated"." A quarter of Chinese Americans are still employed in food or restau- 
rant-related work. A high percentage are technicians (engineers, dental 
and lab technicians), where manual dexteri ty and intellectual precision are 
important. However, few are lawyers and doctors— professions^^ere trust is 

important- -and even fewer are politiciaj>s , actors, and performers —professions 
in which appearance and image are of prime concern. There is a dearth of Chinese 
American artists, architects, and writers. Nor are many found in other 
creative but less secure professions. 

The overall situation of Chinese Americans is often misrepresented by 
use of statistics to accentuate posi.ttVe points and omit negative f^acts. For 
instance, it is true that ZSX of Chinese Americans over 25 years of age have 
completed 4 years or fore of college, as compared to IIX of all Americans. 
But the educational picture for the Chinese is one of extremes. In California, 
where most Chinese. live, a high proportion have col lege ^educations^ but it is 



This passage, and the boxed quotations that appear on the following pages, 
are paraphrased or composite versions of statements actually found in text- 
books. Some of these^xamples might also illustrate the application of one 
or more of the other Criteria discussed in this section. 
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also true that approximately 40S of both men and women have not gone beyond 
eighth grade. Over ]S% were reported ai/^aving had no schooling at all.^ 
Despite the high educational achieverr^ts of many Chinese Anericans» their 
income level is still below that of thite Americans who have less education. 



Chinese Americans havJ proved that they can enter 
any profession or occJpation. Famous Chinese 
Americans include autbbr Lin Yutang; Tung Dao Lee 
and' Chen Ning Yang» both scier/tlsts who won the 
Nobel Prize; Cho Hao Li » a medical researcher; 
qr.,Ramman Chao, a scientist;" architect I. M. Pei ; 
an^ financier Gerald Tsai . Many Chinese Americans 
are active in politics. Chinese Anericans can» in 
fact» be found 'in all walks of life. 



The above cast of luminaries are repeatedly brought forth as examples of 
Chinese Americans who have been successful. This is misleading because the 
list failsno distinguish between Chinese nationals, first-generation Chinese 
Americans » and /\pieri can-born Chinese. Novelist Lin Yutang i^ a Chinese 
national living in Taiwan. He is not an American, and should not be (:ounted 
at all. Lin's popularity with American readers can probably be explained by 
the fact that his writings help to perpetuate and reinforce the stereotyper of 
Chinese as being wise, humble, mysterious, and inscrutable. 

The others are all first-generation Chinese irmigrants to Anerica. They 
belonged to the highly educated elite class in China and easily crossed over 
from the very top .of one society to the peak of another. They came to the 
United States for advanced study and research in their fields as adult$, fully 
aware and confident of their outstanding talents and personal worth. 

It Is also erroneous to say that many Chinese Americans have been active 
in politic^. The only Chinese-American senator represents Hawaii, a state 
with a high prof^ortion of Asians. The day when a Chinese-American senatoTTan 
rise to represent a predominantly white state Is not l>HdKe-f^seeable future. 
Hardly any Chinese mother tells her child, "You can grow up to'b^^soTie president 
of the United' States." 



^ California of Japanese, Chtnese, Filipino Ancest ry. State of California * 
Department of Industrial Relations, . « 
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Although job opportunities have improved for Chinese Americans, they 
are still excluded from some labor unions. In mo^t non-Chinese restaurants, 
they work as busboys, kitchen helpers, and cooks rather than as waiters or 
bartenders. The struggle for equal job opportunities for -Asian Americans is 
far from over. 



The Chinese Americans do not want to "lose face," 
which means to lose honor. 



Tins example of the invalid proud Chinese fnyth is a racial stereotype. 
People of all races try to preserve their honor. The statement is also an- 
archaism. It relies on an ancient, outdated custom--"saving face"r-to explain 
present-day behavior of Chinese Americans. 



The Chinese Americans take care of their jM. 

The benevolent societies, originally set up in 
i Chinatown as unofficial governments, still play 
I an important role. The leadership is elected / 
I democratically, and the societies have the powic 
i to settle disputes among Chinese. ^ 



The above statement is not only historically and factually inaccurate, [ 
it is an archaism which should not be used to portray modern Chinese con- i 
muni ties. In the 19th century, when Chinese were rarely allowed to appear in 
American courts, the Chinese conmunity had to set up th^ir own organizations 
to settle disputes. Since Wprld War II, these benevolent societies have no longer 
pl^ed such an iirportant social role and have had little power to settle differences 
between Chinese. The societies were never intended to offer more than tem- 
porary help to needy Chinese. They helped their members by providing temporary 
lodging or food, and by assistance with immigration problems. Today, even such 
limited help is not forthcoming. Many benevolent societies simply rent out 
rooms, provide a gathering place for members, or hold annual picnics. 

It IS greatly misleading to use the societies to show. that the "Chinese 
take care of their ovn." Chinatown benevolent societies have not concerned 
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themselves with relevant issues of the day, and Wiat is why they are no longer 
viable institutions. Young Chinese Americans are not members of benevolent 
societies, and officer^ are not democratically elected by the Chinese com- 
munity. Legal battles between Chinese are now settled in American courts of 
law. 



Because the Diinese Americans are a proud people, 
their children learn about* Chinese culture by 
I attending special schools.. Chinese American 
I children also learn invaluable lessons from their 
parents, who maintain the traditions of family ' 
unity and honor. There are few juvenile delinquents 
in Chinatown. 



The above statement contains errors and mistaken assumptions. Many 
Chinese Americans are not "proud" because they know nothing about China's 
great culture. While a small percentage of Chinese-Amerjcan children attend 
Chinese language schools, the overwhelming majority of them do not and do not 
learn Chinese language, literature, and history. Chinese schools use mostly 
antiquated teaching methods and are poorly administered. Often children react 
negatively ^en forced to attend these schools after regular school is over 
and their non-Chinese friends can play. Attending Chinese school may make a 
child feel "different," and "second-class." Thus ^e trend and desire among 
parents is to influence public schools to introduce bilingual and bicultural 
programs which in the eyes of the youngsters carry the full force and authority 
of the regular school . 

Authors frequently fail to understand or note the passing of ancient 
customs. The traditional extended Chinese family of the dis-tant past cannot 
be used to explain a Chinese American phenomenon. In fact, in 20th-centut7 
China, with the spirit of progress in urban centers, the ideal of the tradi- 
tlonal family has been replaced by the small conjpgal family which stresses 
nei.ther extensive kinship ties nor the perpetuation of lines of descent. 

In post-World War II Chinese American communities, especially since the 
nineteen-sixties , family patterns have changed radically. Parents no longer 
have absolute control over their offspring. Chinatown parents, usually of 
low Income level, are often "absentee parents" who are away from home much of 
the time working to support the family. Consequently, they are often not 
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around to guide their children's development. Parents and ^ildren are fre- 
quently alienated from each other by a generation gap and a culture gap. 
Children who have become Americanized rebel against their parents' author- 
itarian methods of child-rearing. Few youngsters, if any, have the "ever- 
lasting determination not to disgrace the honor of their nwe" that one author 
believed to exist. 

Unity of Information 

Oie must look very hard to find preserved evidence of the laborious 
struggle experienced by the early Chinese inmlgrants. The fruits of over a 
full century of Chinese toil in the tuning and building of. the tjest are 
abundantly enjoyed, but due credit has not been given to the Chinese /Vnericans 
and their forefathers. There is little or nothing to recall their contribu- 
tioJ|s in our history books, museums, or mass media. Their accomplishments 
in the areas of mining, agriculture, railroad construction, industry, and 
science have been virtually ignored by our educational institutions. Although 
the Central Pacific Railroad was built mainly ^y the efforts of thousands of 
Chinese inriigrants, they were not included nor recognized in tbe completion 
celebi-atlon in 1869, and they were seldom included in the hundreds of photo- 
graphVsiflCtfnenting the great feat. At the turn of the century, there were 
literally hundrWs^f Chinese temples and gilded alfars which dotted California 
like Spanish Missions, but now they are nearly gone, dismantled and lost to 
time. 

Contributions of the early Chinese immigrants continue tS be ignored. 
Oie example of this occurred during the recent centennial celebration and re- 
enactment of the completion of the "impossible railroad", the meeting of the- 
Unlon Pacific and the Central (now Southern Pacific) one hundred years ago. 
A crowd of 20.000 ^^d turned out for the big event. Along with the thousands 
of railroad buffs and devotees of Western America came many politicians. 
One, the principal orator, succeeded in infuriating the Chinese delegation 
from San Francisco by virtually ignoring the 12,000 Chinese who helped build 
the Central Pacific over the Sierra to Promontory. Utah. 

"Who else but Americans could drill 10 tunnels in mountai/is 30 feet 
deep in snow?" he asked. "Who else but Americans could chisel through miles 
of solid granitel" *Who else indeed—but 12.000 Chinese? 
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Balance 



The Chinese diet 1s monotonous. Few cattle^^fn 
raised in the country, so there is no milk, 
butter or cheese. 



The above is an example of. negative comparison. The key word above is 
"monotonous." The reader should immediately ask, "Monotonous— for whom?" 
China is not a dairy-producing or dairy-consuming country. Instead, Chinese 
have a nutritious diet of soybean products (now used widely in the United 
States as^a filler in hamburger because of their high protein value), fish, 
poultry, pork, and fresh vegetables. To say that the Chinese *diet .is 
"monotonous" because it lacks jnilk, butter, and cheese is like saying the 
American diet is "monotonous" becausfe it lacks bean sprouts and bamboo shoots. 



Sunday is a day of rest in the other countries of 
the world. In China, the calendar had no weeks, 
9o there could be no day of rest on Sunday. 



Although the statement is cast in the past tense, there, is no indication 
that things have changed. The misleading impressions given the reader are 
that: (1) China still has an antiquated calendar, and (2) because there were 
no Sundays, Chinese people could not rest, and worked all week. 

The old Chiriese calendar divided the month into three segments of ten 
days each rather than four segments of seven days each. The ten-day division 
made more sense to the Chinese since they follow the decimal and metric 
systems in their measurements. Further, although the modem Chinese calendar 
now uses the Western model, in the present-day People's Republic of China 
days off are staggered and do not all fall on Sunday. This system relieves 
weekend congestion in department stores, theaters, parks, an^l so on. 

The implication in the statement quoted above is that there is only one 
way of doing things: "our way." It does not allow the possibility that other 
people may have a better or more suitable system for themselves. 
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east Asia, and ignore China altogether. When China is treated, the informa- 
tion and il.lustrations are hopelessly out of date and overwhelmingly negative. 

Exaggerated emphasis is placed upon the large size of China and her 
floods, famines, and natural disasters. The image given Is of "size, great 
size, vast, a huge land mass, the vast continent..." 

The floods and droughts are illustrated by ugly photographs showing 
overflowing water and parched land. The impression given Is that the millions 
of Chinese still live under constant threat of natural disaster. No mention 
is made of the technical achievements made in post^revolutlonary China. China 
has not had a major flood or ^drought in decades. 



All through the 4,000 years of Chinese history, 
terrible floods, droughts, and wars recurred. 
These events caused great damage to the country 
and her people. 



In discussing ancient history, also, natural disasters are overemphasized. 
Here, 4,000 long years of history are dismissed wjthout mention of any techno- 
logical, social, or cultural progress. Who would want to live In a country 
with nothing but natural calaipltles? 

Many textbooks still use archaic pictures to illustrate modem Chinese 
people. Chinese are shown as brown-skinned people wearing pointed coolie hats. 
Such illustrations appear on book covers and are worked Into the design of 
chapter headings. ^ 

Another tendency to watch for is the condescending compliment. 



The farmers plant Seeds and grow grains on the 
terraces. This helps them grow more food. Isn't 
terrace farming a very clever way to use hills as 
farmlands? 



Although the above statement may appear all right to non-Chinese, to the 
Chinese It Is full of condescension and stereotype. The adjective "clever" 
Is a word too of ten used pejoratively to describe Asians, as In, "Clever, 
aren't they, those Chinese?" 
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Chinese Americans have shown themselves to be 
loyal citizens, devoted to the laws of the 
United States. They proved their loyalty by 
fighting bravely in World War I and II, and in 
Korea and Vietnam. They connit very few crimes, 
and are a hardworking people. 



Although tha above statement is meant to be compl imentary , its conde- 
scending tone 1s revealing. Over and over again Chinese Americans have had' 
to prove their loyalty to be accepted. The statement further Implies that 
loyalty is proven by unquestioningly obeying the laws. 

The sad fact is that historically the laws of Callfomla—ln the areas 
of inwigration , civil rights, taxation, and employment--have consistently 
deprived Asian Americans of their rights, rather than protected them. Blind 
obedience to these laws without challenging their constitutionality would be 
foolhardy fOr any people. Statements such as the one above imply that 
Chinese Americans are like pets, to be commended for their good behavior and 
loyalty. The feelings of Chinese Americans who served In Vietnam were not 
much different from those of other Americans who served 1n that war. Some 
Chinese Americans did not consider the war to be justified, and feel patron- 
ized by authors who suggest that fighting 1n Vietnam proved their patriotism. 
The statement that Chinese Americans are hard-i^ork1ng and law-abiding 1s an 
overgenerallzatlon , as large a proportion of Chinese Americans as of Anglos 
do not like to work hard. Further, crime and juvenile delinquency have become 
serious problems in American Chinatown. Books should convey the Idea 
that Chinese Americans differ, one from another, in personality and style of 
social interaction. 

Perceptions of the Chinese Americans are also Influenced by the mental 
picture we have of their homeland. Inevitably, stereotyped Images of Chinese 
Americans derive from the treatment of China in our school books. 

Despite renewed American contact with China in the last few years, social 
studies, history, and geography books on the whole still om1t the study of 
this country, which means they exclude a quarter of mankind. Many series of 
social studies readers on Asia treat only India and Japan, and perhaps South- 
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CHAPTER VI: A NON-SEXIST PERSPECTIVE 



INTRODUCTION 

The need to analyze print materials in terns of the portrayal of males 
and females is acute. Are female children, who make up half the school 
population, being encouraged to explore and develop the^ir capabilities in all 
avenues? Are females depicted in print materials being shown in^si tuations 
that present and credit their past and current achievements? In these same 
materials do iiales exhibit sex-stereotyped emotional responses and arejpey 
only pictured in traditional activities and occupations' The Cal i fomia 
Guidelines for Evaluation of Instructional Materials puts the issue this^ay: 

In order to encourage the individual development of self-esteem of 
each child, regardless of gender, instructional materials when they 
portray people (or animals having identifiable human attributes), 
shall portray women and men, girls and boys, in a wide variety of 
occupational, emotional, and behavioral situations, presenting both 
sexes in the full range of their human potential. 

To evaluate the degree of encouragement and to analyze the portrayal of 
females, the same four criteria previously used m^y be applied here as v/elK 

Validity of Information 

The depiction of females will be invalid if a characteristic or trait 
of one female is assigned to the entire sex. In most materials a negative 
trait is often depicted (^uch as fearfulness, passivity, or ineptness), this 
depiction frequently stereotypes girls as inferior, incapable, or silly. 
Here are two of many examples: i 



The qirls sat arounfl giggling as girls always 
do, naving a grand jtime just being si lly. 

(California textbcfok) 

^I'm just not sma/t enough to make up riddlesi 

^mother's frustrated reply when asked by her 
daughter to compose a riddle In a California 
textbook) 
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A growing number of persoias have examined and rejected sex-role defi- 
nitions. The traditional characterizations of persons as masCQline or 
feminine are becoming increasingly less meaningful. What gender labelvshould 
be Applied to the behavior of an aggressive male who openly cries when he is 
sad, or to a soft-spoken female who can defend herself with physical skill 
and strength? 

Unity of Information 

To have unity, print materials focusing on the history or culture of 
the United States or any other nation, should include the contributions 
and activities of women. Many of the materials currently in use consider 
cultures strictly in terms of male achievements or activities. Such 
materials, which ignore half the population, are no longer acceptable. 

Balance 

A balanced presentation will place females in as equally extensive a 
varief^ of roles as males. These roles should include vocational, profes- 
sional, and executive positions. They also should include the portrayal 
of both sexes in child care, <lomestic chores, all kinds of recreational and 
sports activities, and creative endeavors in wide-r'anging fields. This 
range is clearly defined in~*l>e-Cal i fomia guidelines: 

1. Mentally and physically active, problem solving roles should 
be filled by male and female characters approximately evenly. 

2. Emotions (fear, anger, aggression, excitement, or tenderness) 
should occur randomly among characters regardless of gender. 

3. Success and failure should be distributed evenly between male 
and female characters. 

An evaluation of material to ascertain balance should include counting 
the number of males and the number of females in each book, noting and ' ' 
comparing the activities and attitudinal expressions of each. 

Realism 

Realism requires that females be recognized as .rue-to-life individuals, 
also the language and illustrations, even if technically accurate, should be 
analyzed to insure that no derogatory and demeaning impression is left upon 
the student, or that women are being omitted. 

'5t7 



,s EXAMPLES AND APPLICATION OF CRITERIA 



Validity of Informatian 



She's just like a girl, she gives up. 

Women don't see how |to deal with ^eir prob- 
lems. They seek escape, in pretty jbaubles 
rather than getting ;dowfS<o^^bra^v^acks. 

Women change their n^inds very often. 



These quotations make an individual trait characteristic of all females. 
Such blatant stereotyping is infrequent, but more subtle forms occur that 
are equally negative. Often an anthblogy or ^pt of stories presents girls 
who are always sitting, t^aiting, or passively watching, ./hile male children 
engage in active pl^ around them. |i?ese images hardly present the promise 
of i fulfilling life for the female Student. If girls in stories or readers 
mostly give up or fail to achieve, the female student often accepts this 
pattern of passivity and failure. ^ 

Concurrently, these images do nit encourage the male student to value 
females. If a male learns from print materials that women-vvery often change 

their minds, he may come to consider their opinions to be of little value. 

\ 



In the textbook seri^ Janet and Hark , all of 
Janet's activities arte oriented to growing up 
to become a mother, jiark is given several 
career options. Being a father is not men- 
tioned. 



The world depicted in print materials is also often a sex-segregated 
society, wlth^passive females in the home, and bright, achieving males out- 
side the home. These opposing images' create of course, a two-edged sword. 
Jhere girls always fall, boys must always achieve. Consequently, the male 
student who fails loses his self-esteem; on the other hand, female students 
are rarely shown in competition or e^iiibi ting feelings of high self-esteem. 
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Women are often omitted entirely from discussions of cultures and societies, 
oik 1^ discussed, the focus is on emotionalism'(e.g. Carrie Nation's exploits 
rather than Susan B. Anthony's activities and thoughts) or on fashions and 
hemlines. This persepctive minimizes and tends to demean the contributions 
and activities of women. 

For instance, the women's suffrage movement in the United States is often 
dismissed in a single sentence: 



Women were given the vote as a reward 
for their work in Worild War I. 



This author ignores the 100-year struggle by American women to secure 
the vote, a struggle characterized by extensive persx)nal and intellectual 
efforts of thousands of women. Perhaps because the incident is "unladylike" 
students are not told of women who chained themselves to the White House 
fences in 1919 an^;ffoposed to fill the jails of Washington, D, C, in order 
to dramatize the^ause of women's suffrage. 

Other notable omissions from United States history books are the 
Seneca Falls Convention (1848) and a consideration of females in the fields 
of science (e.g., Maria Mitchell), law (e.g., Belva Lockwood), medicine 
(e.g.. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Margaret Sanger), education (e.g., Mary Bethune, 
Emma WillardJ, the Abolitionist movement (e.g., Lucretia Mott, Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, Angelina and Sarah Grimke), labor (e.g.. Mother Jones), and 
political-social activism {e.g., Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, - 
Eleanor RooseveU). 

\ 

Sometimes the placement of material, tacked onto the end of a chapter 
or unit, gives the impression that women were less important than men in a 
historical setting. For instance, a discussion of Mayan culture concludes with 
this comment: "There are some Indications that women played an important role 
at the religious centers." De^^ite this apparent acknowledgment of women's 
importance Ift religion, the author fails to define their roles. The book 
omitted discussion of women In any other aspect of Mayan society. 
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In some societies (e^n.. Islamic), ./omen's public roles hav 
by social and religious custom. But study has shown that the actlvu 
females in these societies, though conducted in private, are equally diverse 
and interesting and should be included and explored in any description of 
the culture. 

Some societies have limited women's IJves by law. In the 19th century, 
American women were considered the legal property of their husbands and had 
no rights to own property or goods. They also were prohibited from entering 
colleges and graduate schools until the mid or late 19th century. All such 
restrictions should be examined |for their influence on the development of the 
individual woman. The unfair and unequal treatment afforded women and their 
reactions to that treatment — should be discussed. Any imbalance or inequality 
should be interpreted in light of present d^^y standards. 

Sometimes, factual information needs further explanation to avoicj con- 
veying misleading impressions: 



When World War II ended, most of the 
women who had done traditionally 
work left their jobs. 



This author has ignored the circumstances behind the change in the labor 
market ^fter World War II and implies a voluntary compliance on the part of 
the women who stopped working. The statement should read: "When World War II 
ended, most^of the women who had done traditionally male work left their jobs 
although a Department of Labor study discovered that the great majority 
wanted to continue working." 

Balance 

Recent studies in California and New Jersey -have revealed that current 
elementary school readers refer to males and females on a ratio of 5 to 2. 
The Implied message in such a ratio Is thaVfSnJles' activities are not interest- 
ing enough to capture the reader's attention. Further analysis af reading 
habits, however, reveals that it is actually the activities assigned to most 
of these girls that are dull, not the girls themse^lves. Boys do read 
Astrld Lindqren's P1pp1 Longstockinq a nd Frank L. Baum's The Wizard of O2 , ^ 
which feature actl\e, initiating females. The Imbalance can be remedied by 
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th^inclusion of females performing interesting activities or facing and* 
overcoming challenges and difficulties. 

Print materials should not restrict the career ^ispi rations of girls by 
rarely depicting women woi^lcing outside the home or* by limiting their occu- 
pations to secretary, telephone Operator, nurse, teacher, and stewardess. 
The fantasies and dreams of young people, for their own future should not be , 
sex-s-tereo typed. Women's occupational positions should include a variety 
of vocations incladipg executive and professional roles. 

Also important is that employed women be viewed affirmatively. Too 
often an author will imply that women who work outside the home are unhappy, 
tired, or bad mothers. 



Despite difficulties, the working 
mother somehow manages to give her 
children a good upbringing. 



At first glance, this statement seems to be an acknowledgement of a 
positive situation, but the author is actually reinforcing the stereotype 
that mothers who work outside the home are tempted to slight their children, 
while "good" mothers who stay at home do not. The employed mother is often 
the scapegoat for her children's intellectual and social problems, Jn one 
stor^ a child's reading difficulties are blamed on his mother's job. 

evaluation of balance can easily be made by counting the number of 
adult males and females in a book and noting their vocations. Compare the 
lists to v»4^e a balanced presentation. An activity considered appropriate to 
a female, such as cookTng or playing with dolls, should be balanced by non- 
traditional activities such as mountain climbing or playing baseball. A boy 
could be pictured reading, or playing house, a man could be described seeking 
help to solve a problem. 

The rationale for this kind of balance is ,to avoid presentation of roles 
and activities ba^d upon sex. These roles often force conformity at the 
expense of the full and healthy development of the individual according ta 
talents and desires. Boys sometimes need to cry, despite the frequently 
repeated acinoni tion: "Big b oys^^d5^jj<U.^^ . " 
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We expect more of girls than of boys. 
Uopien'i^task is to teach" them gentleness and 
, courtesy ^and love and kindness. 

(Advice from a fathfr to^is^43i^hter^ 

t 

Accept the fact that this is a man's world 
and le^m how to play the game gracefully. 



. It is not suggested that thes§^ comments be rewritten or removed from 
libraries, only that they tie balanced by ones that offer a more realistic 
portrayal of females in society. 

tiath problems repeatedly present traditional .activi-tles : 



.iancy needs to make two batches of cookies 
for the Bake Sale. Help her double her 
recipe. , 

John wants to build a fence of 2" stakes 
to extend 20 feet. How many stakes should 
he buy? 



Grammar books at>ound with this kind of statement: 



John ran for class president last year. 
Fr^nk will take a wife. ^ a 

Mary will ^ good wife. 
Carrie put the^pitcher on the table. 
Ann wants to become a secretary. 



Publishers could add that "Maria tool; first prize in the track meeW" 
or that George read a logg story to his children."- ^ 
Real ism 

Often an author will omit identification of a wofp^n by name: 



George Washington married a wealthy widow. 
He was happy. 

Carlos Garcia and his wife moved to SacrSimento. 



/ 
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For all intents iand purposes, these two wojnen are identified only as 
additions to their husbandsf A studerit who perhaps wishes to do further re- 
search on Martha Custis Washfngton has no specific reference for her. Even 
more demeaning is this statement. "The pioneer and his wife, children, and 
' cattle moved West." Here the women is treated as ^ possession. It should be 
noted that she, too, was a pioneer whose bravery, ingenuity, and character 
were as essential ^o the success of the journey and of trie homesteading as were 
her husbar|i's. A more i^alistic statement could read: "^he pioneer family 
led the^r family across the Rockies." 



Which Road For the Black Man? [Unit Title] 

History shows few men as versatile as Ben 
Franklin. 

The scient-tfic advances of man in the 20th cen- 
t-tury have been amazing. 



The^ reader usually assumes that man refers to males, uQless one or more 
obvious examples- of females are included. In the above examples, is man used 
to include both men and women? Sometimes it is used to exclude women. Perhaps 
because authors are willing to let man stand for people in general, they often 
let the deeds and experiences of people in general be attributed to men. The 
unit: "Whi^ch Ro^d For the Black Man?" discusses black males: Martin Luther 
King, tldridge Cleaver, and Andrew Young, but omits b'lack women, despite the 
prominence of many modern blacb women such as Shirley Chisholm, Florence 
Keniedy^, a nd*^arba*ra* Jordan. ' , 
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I'm glad she isn't a golden-haired princess. 
She's almost as good as a boy.* 

Beautiful, soft-spoken, and well-bread, Elizabeth 
Pinckney was nevertheless able to manage a 
plantation successfully. 



These ^o statements ^reveal that women and men ^re to be judged by different 
li^anddrds. Elizabeth Pinckney 's achievement is beinq judged in reference to 
a stereotyped woman who is not expected to be competent. Ms. Pinckney is 
noted as the exception to the r\ile which states that mojt women are^not capable. 
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If the sex, IS reversed. ^Handsome, soft-spoken, and well-bred, George Pickney 
was nevertheless able to manage a plantation successfully," the absurdity of 



mentioning a maTe exclusively by last name (Pinckmey) and a* woman by first 
name (Elizabeth) should be avoided. References to both males and females- in 
the same material should be consistent. 



The implication of the addition of "..'oman" and "lady" is that a wofrdn who per- j, 
forms these jobs or achieves p'bblicity needs a special definition I) set her , 
apart from her less competent sisters. No one feels the need to write "Albert 
Einstein, the man scientist or "The gentleman plumber.** 

Women currently make up 40% of the workforce and this percentage will in- 
crease, according to the United States Department of Labor (1974). .Nine out 
t of ten girls m school today will work for extended periods of tine durinq 
their lives. , They will perform in practically every vocation. Yet career 
terminology often implies that women are not participants in certain vocations. 
All terms in print materials should now become consistent with the new Federal 
occupational terminology. For instance, mailman is changed to mail carriers, 
;>alesman becomes sales person. Congressmen ^)ecomes members of Congress. Print 
materials should be carefully analyzed to insure the realistic portrayal of 
the present and future roles of wometf in all areas of our society. 




.lane Curie, the woman scientist, won two Nobel 
Prizes. 

The lady plumber arrived shortly. 
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CHAPTER VlhtVALUATI.^G PRINT MATERIALS 
FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF BLUE COLLAR WORKERS, 
AGED. NOiN-CHRISTIAT^S, AND |ALTERNATI VE LIFE-STYLES 



Introducti on 

The educational system not only defines reality for children, it also 
defines the kinds of human beings and life styles it values.^ Too bften both 
pnnt and media tend to portray only one kind of human being and one ktnd of 
life style: the white, Anglo-Saxon, middle-class, suburban, tv/o parent, two 
child (older brother, younger sister) family. T.ie husband is a white-tollar 
worker, the wife .is^a housewife. They are Christians, at least to the extent 
that they celebrate Christmas and Easter. And they are young, under forty. 

This life style and this kind of human being are held up i6 our children 
as the only desirable ones. E.L. Konigsburg, the well-known children's author, 
said that as a child she had never fg^lt her own existence to be validated 
because she had never read about a child wnose life>was like her own. She' 
added that if she could have read about her own kind of life, she'might iiave 
felt that the world approved it, that it was a valued one. 

Too many of our children are not getting this validation from their 
reading material and viewing experiences. The child whose father works in a 
garage instead «f an office, the child who has eight or nine brothers and 
sisters, or none at all, the child whose family does not celebrate Christmas, 
sees that his/her life is not the one held up^s an exan¥)le, and therefore 
as a model. 

And what of the children whose lives do happen to fit the example? 
Should they grow up thinking not only that this pattern is ideal, but that it 
is the only one? Does this belief equip them for a life in a complex world? 
Surely they too need to see other kinds of people and other kinds of lives. 

The long-range' solution depends on moving the publishers to introduce 
new materials, both print and audio-visual. Hopefully, these new' materials 
will consist of greatly enriched cultural content, not just the removal of 
•'objectionable" material. Most of the errors tod.iy are not of 
commission, but of onissiori.* You will seldom find a statenent like, "He's 
nothing but a useless old man." The deficiencies are not in what is said, 
but in what is not said— in the ignoring of non-C'iri stian holidays, the silence 
about the millions of older people, the dismissal of the ./onan's suffrage 
movement in a paragraph. . , 
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^ Textdlilcs can present strong opinions. Some characters portrayed can be 
without attractive characteristics. Strong opinions, however, should be 
balanced by opposite opinions, and attractive and unattractive characterist1l;s 
should not be assigned oq the basis of membership in a group defined by age, 
race, sex, religion, or economic status and lifestyle. 



The B1u6 Collar Worker 

Textbooks tend to ignore the blue-collar worker. He and slie are shadowy 
figures hovering in the background, there to serve the businessmen and profes- 
sionals who are the Important characters. The adult male central character 
"TT almost 'Always white-collar. Jane may buy a candy bar from the grocery 
clerk and watch a policeman direct traffic, but her father is a businessman. 
Background women workers appear only as teachers, secretaries, and nurses. 
Drey^re-always^llMiss," never "Mrs." Married women do not work. "Mother" ^1s 
shown wearing an apron,, and is never ^hbwn outside.. the home. 

In most high school literature books, the "good" father and the Other 
"good" males are white-collar workers. The*"bad" ones, thjxse who drink or 
. are lazy or don't understand their children are blue-collar workers. "Good" 
mothers don't work unless they are widows. " * 

In stories and articles at all levels, college attendance resulting in 
white-collar work is seen as the'^nly goal for men, motherhood is the only 
one for women. There is almost no material discussing the kinds of non- 
professional work for both men and women. 

Social studies texts give little space to the working class, either past 
or present. Descr1pt1o%'of how people lived during each^ historical period 
are descriptions of the lives of the middle or upper classes. Seldom is there 
adequate coverage of the lives of working people. Nor is there acknowledgment 
of the many inequities that still ex1st"1nequ1t1es based on race, class, and 
sex'. Sample sentences follow: 

validity 

By separating out service work.-»rs (janitors, policemen, and beauticians 
are examples of low paid, unskilled, or semi-skilled workers not included) in 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics finds that 'Vhi t^e-coUar workers now o^y^ 
nunter blue-collar workers". When service workers artf counted, however, b^ue 
collar workers form the largest group. . ^ 
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Unity 

"The young man who is looking forward to a career realizes that top grades 
are necessary for admission to a good college." This statement s^^ys several 
things. 1) only men have careers, and 2) all careers require college attendance. 
This is neither realistic nor helpful in a society in which many people do not 
go to college and in which most women work outside the home. Would it not be 
preferable to say; "The young man or woman has a wide variety of work to 
choose from. Some kinds of work require college, some an apprenticeship, and 
some require on-the- job-training. 

Balance 

"Successive waves of immigrants desparatcly seeking jobs flocked to this 
dountry." ^This sJentence suggests that these "waves" intruded into and dis- 
rupted the economy here. It does not convey the idea that most came because 
they were encouraged to do ^o, nor that they were simply human beings like us. 

Rea 1 i sm 

Does the material describe the part that labor played in the growth of 
our country? The California Education Code 9240 (c) states that instructional 
material shall accurately portray "the role and contribution of the entre- 
preneur and labor in the total development of California and of the United 
States." Our print material tends to give full attention to the role of the 
entrepreneur, but to give short shrift to that cf labor. And since so much of 
this country's labor has always been done by ethnic minorities, this omission 
Is a variety of racism. 

Instructional materials that accurately and fully depict the lives, past 
and present, or working people are thus an essential part of ethnically and 
sexua|1y balanced material. 

The Aged • 

There is a much higher proportion of old people today than a generation 
ago. It is predicted that tfie average li'e span will continue to increase, 
which means that twenty years from now we will have many millions more. But 
as the nunber of old people increases iVsociety, their nunber decreases 
in print materials. 

There has been an outpouring of books and magazine and newsjraper articles 
discussing the aged, their changing role in society, and their emotional, 
physical and financial needs. 
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.♦one of this popular concern about the aged has reached the print material 
we provide for our children. Social studies texts seldom discuss the needs 
and wants of this increasing number of old people. There are far fewer old 
people in stories how than there were tv^enty years ago. D1ck and Jane had 
grandparents. They have disappeared along with the other textbook grand- y 
parents. Textbook familie' now almost never have any member over thirty y'^ 
The few older people who do appear in stories are portrayed as unhappy, un- 
pleasant, and dependent. 

Our criteria applied to material from textbooks follows: 



"Older people today have the financial protection both of Social Security 
and of guaranteed healti* care." This statement is simply not true.^ A more 
valid statement would reflect that social security benefits are often inadequate, 
and in addition many old people are not eligible for them. Many for example, 
.lave generally accrued little, if any retirement benefits. (Twice as many black 
aged respondents in a recent study [Kent, et al . , 1971] as white received Old 
Aoe Assistance benefits seemingly resulting from a smaller Social Security 
AllotiDent. Thus, large numbers of aged blacks are forced to retire to being 
Old Age Assistance recipients to climax a life time of social and economic 
indigni ties). 

All to often there Is an insufficient use of medical services, such as 
less frequent visits to physicians by aged poor. This infrequent use of doc- 
tors IS, of course, not a reflection of better health for older people. Their 
usually meagre economic resources tend to give a lower priority to needed 
medical services even under Medicare, since some cannot pay the deductible 
before free care is provided. Other reasons mentioned as possibly accounting 
for low use of medical services are the scarcity of convenient nefghborhood 
physicians. As many of today's older persons spent mos^ of their lives working ^ 
at either manual or semi-skilled labor, it can be expected that the Incidence 
of chronic and cardiovascular disease occurs frequently among them. Our system 
of health services requiring hospital care it very high costs places these 
people in very unfortunate circumstances. 

Finally, our guaranteed health care does not give full Coverage. Conse- 
quently, thousands of old people living at or below the poverty level do not 
receive medical care. Elderly persons of all ethnic groups are affected by 
this. 



Validity 




\ 
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The behavior oOsome old people is presented as if it were typical of all 
old people. For example, one series of elementary readers had a number of 
stories about "The Foolish Old Man and the Foolish Old Woman." These were the 
only stories involving old people. Other stories are about "little" old 
men and "little" old Women. The term "little" is often applied to older 
people and implies not only physical smallness, bi^t also lack of importance. 

Balance 

Here is a sentence from one social studies book'^escribing an /Vnerican 
Indian culture: "The old men's judgment is respected in spite of their age." 
This exafi64S£4,the cultural oias of the writer. The author is saying that 
in nis culture, the judgment of the aged is seldom valued. In the culture he 
is describing, it would be more accurate to say that the judgment of the old 
is valued because of their age, not in spite of it. A balanced presentation 
would reflect the role of aged in such a way as to contribute to a full under- 
^standing of how cultural patj/erns evolve and are maintained in the culture unde 
study. 

Real ism 

This refers to the overall impression of the material. Does H delineate 
the concerns about older people, and, if so, does it indicate that they have 
attributes and problems peculiar to their group, but that, in addition, they 
are as diverse and valuable as is any other sector of our society? 

^^on-Christian Groups 

Ours is a world of many, many religions* Yet, children reading only the 
print materials which our schools supply, must reach the conclusion that there 
Is really only one--Christianity. The Christianity portrayed, of course, is 
vague and" non-denominational , never recognizably Catholic or Baptist or 
Unitarian. ButTnon-Christian beliefs are largely ignored. 

Children might learn that there are a few people in far off places, in 
different parts of the world, who do have different beliefs, but they are 
given the inipressii)n that these primitive people are being rapidly converted. 

The United States, especially, is seen as an entirely Christian country. 
Jews and Buddhists, atheists and agnostics are absent from the books. The 
beliefs of the American Indians are termed superstitions and their religion 
Is treated as rnythology (mythology being what we call other people's religions) 
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The material does not discuss religious problems, at least not Christian 
problems. It may say that Moslems discriminate against Jews but not that the 
Catholic Church will not permit women to become priests and the Mormon Church 
will permit neither blacks nor women to become ministers. Anti-semitism is 
given scant attention either as it existed in Nazi Germany or as it exists in 
the world today. 

The answer is not to remove all mention of religious beliefs. This would 
result in meager, dull, and inaccurate material. We should provide children 
with books which depict all the various ways of believing and not believing. 
In failing to do so, we damage our children in two ways. One, we give them a 
false picture of their world; two, we label only the Christian religion as 
acceptable. 

Let us apply our four criteria to some examples. 
Validi ty 

"The Yorponzi worship idols." The Yorponzi do perform their religious 
rites before statues which symbolize their gods. To say that they worship 
i-dols wguld be as inaccurate as to s^ that Roman Qatholics do so. The California 
State Board of Education takes the position that limited examples of particular 
religious practices should not be used to generalize about the totality of that 
religious experience. * 

unity 

Here is a section from a fourth-grade reader. The section is called 
"Christmas Around the World, " and the first sentence reads; "Boys and girls, 
we want to tell you about; the w^ people of every race and country celebrate 
Christinas." The implication is certainly that everyone everywhere celebrates 
Christinas and therefore is Christian. This is not true even in the United States. 
A bqok which reflected- realistically the world's religious diversity would 
title the section "Holid^s Around the World" and might begin; "Boys and girls, 
we want to tell you about the many different ways people celebrate their * 
holid^s. You will learn about Yom Kippur, Easter, and many other holidays." 

^^alance 

"Wssionaries brought the word of God to thousands of African natives." 
This implies that there is only one variety of religious truth and the Christian 
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missionaries had it. And, of course, the word "native" used as a noun has 
become synonymous with "primitive" (and therefore "i-nferior"). 



The material should convey the fact that this is a diverse world, and 
that it has many varieties xif religious expression. Any reference to a belief 
which is identified as religious should be accurate, tlo religious belief or 
practice should be held up to ridicule. Any explanation t)r description of a 
religious belief or practice should not be presented in a manner which en- 
courages or discourages belief in the matter, or in a way which indoctrinates 
the studept in any particular religious belief, or otherwise instructs students 
in religious principles. 

Alternative Life Styles * 

As stated earlier, the two-children, non-working mother, white-collar 

father family is not the one that great numbers of our children live in. One 

out of every three California marriages ends in divorce. Many children are 

on welfare; half the women with school age children work outside the home. ^ 

Ten percent of American families have no man in the hDiiip. Some families have 

grandparents living in the home. These situations are largely ignored in print 

material. If they are presented, they are portrayed as unsatisfying. The 

single^woman or widow always wants to marry. The child living with his father 

alone always wants to find a new mother. A couple always wants to have children. 

The implication is that their current lifestyle is an unKappy one and that 

they want to fit themselves into the two-child non-working- mother white-col lar^ 

worker-father mold. Similarly the adopted child, the foster child, the child 

of an interracial marriage must see themselves as being part of families that 

are ignored and therefore "wrong."* 

Page seven of the California gilrdelines for instructional material reads: 
— ^ 

"...the various occupations and various lifestyles — marriage, remaining single, 
raising children or not doing so — must be cast in an affirmati v^ light. " 
The guidelines ar^ not suggesting that presentations of the traditional family 
be done^away with, only that examples of other kinds of families be i^icluded to 
provide a more realistic picture of the contemporary world. Some inappropriate 
sample sentences- follow: 



Realism 
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"The last. thirty years have witnessed a breakdown in family structure 
increased number of divorces, more juvenile delinquency, women wprHng outside 
the home." These are several invalid implications .here. One, the changes in 
our society are bad, t?vo, divorce is an indication of the breakdown of our 
society, three, ^jomen working are one of the causes of this unfortunate change, 
or at least an undesirable result of it. 

The truth is that no society is ever static, that all societies are In 
a contfnual processHif change. .It is unrealistic to expect that the family 
structure will be unaffected by the changes in other areas of society. It is 
also true that many changes are good if one values the individual's freedom to 
direct his or her own life, s^ertainly the freedom to end an unhappy ^n^Hrri age 
results in happier individuals. Finally, there is no known correlation between 
juvenile delinquency and working mothers.' 

If 

"They were sad because they had no children." It is true that many^ people 
want children. It is also true that some do not. Surely at a time when we are 
so concerned with the problems of overpopulatipn,,we should at least suggest 
that it is not necessaVy to fiave children in order to be happy. 

Does the material as a whole present a balance among the varieties of life- 
style> that actually exist in our society? Does it show families who live on 
farms* families who live in apartments, people who live in cormunes, people 
who live alone? 

Does the material make children aware of the vast number of lifestyles 
there are to choose from and present thrm realistically and objectively? The 
child should be able to find his own vtay of life presented and therefore 
validated, as did the boy whose family consisted of him and his mother. \^ 
read a story about another boy who lived alone with his mother. With relief 
he turned to his friend and said: "S6e, I do too have a family!" ^ 
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CHAPTER VIII: CONCLUSION 



"We need to leaiTi how to affirtn ourselves— be 
we red, brown, vellow, l>lack, or white; 
male or female. And we need to support 
each , other's .struggles in our common quest 
for a new self-definition." * * 

^ ---Robert Terty 

Robert Terry's complete comment regarding interracial relationships, and 
male-female relationships, e^hasizes the fact that sending one another on ' 
guilt trips, or punishing one another, uill never create wholesome, productive 
interractions. Nothing is automatic about a new self-understanding. But when 
it c<|mes it must be both color and sex conscious, and be the result of disci- 
plined re-election and cotrmitment to change. Two driv>ng forces sustain us 
in the struggle; the conviction that we are all working for our common liber- 
^ ation, and for justice. I 

The need for such cotrmitment would seem to be self evident. Continuing 
conflict among races and between the sexes attests to the fact that it is not. 
We continue to exacerbate the situation through emotional and illogical "put 
downs" of groups with wliom we disagree, or whom we do not understand. In our 
current period of economic uncertainty' and social stress, relationships among 
the races ( and particularly between black and white), seem to be rapidly de- 
teriorating. • 

Any deterionatxon caniiot help but filter down to our children, if we 
allow it to do so. It will, unhappily, be reflected in ,the various forms of 
media to which the young are exposed. There exists the possibility that it 
will be reflected in the instructional materials to which our children will 
become exposed. Publishers are not innmune^ ft^m including distorted views on 
race and sex in their materials. Obviously, wbrOjust resist any such occurrence. 

With respect to the media, we must be ever vigilant lest the young people ' 
of our country (and we oursleves) come to accept faulty depictions of race and 
of sex role exemplified by any of the following: 
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1. The review of an esteemed book editor which rationalized Andrew 
Jackson's abysmal treatmen't of the American Indian as being merely 
the result of an Essau-Jacob, love-nate conflict* the archetypal 
battle between fathers and children. This editor describe 
American Indians, in this context, as "sons becoming fathers 
earning thei r manh6od. " He attempted to dismitT^Jackson's callous 
ness and cruelty on the grounds that five of« the ten major candid^es 
for presyJent'at the time of Jackson's nomination had either woi 
reputations as generals in Indian wars or had served as secretaries 
of state. * < 

2. Television situation comedies in which the foibleSrOf various minority 
groups are exposed for our stipposed amusement, if not enlightenment. 
Diminishing the plight of a minority group by making it. an object of 
humor is aQ insidious practice, the avowed non-malicious intent of 
the television writer and producer notwithstanding. When people 
achieve catharsis and release from ^ui It through laughing at a situa- 
tion, they often will be disinclined to ado anything about that situa- 
tion.) 

3. "Classic" films which are disinterred for television audience consump- 
tion eve»7 night of the week, and which perpetuate the most pernicious 
racial stereotypes imaginable. Films derogating blacks. Orientals, 
and people of Mexican descent appear less frequently than do those 
depicting the American Indian (generally portrayed by a white martv^ 
wearing dark makeup) as either a noble saivage or a barbarous savaqgi ^ 
but in any case a savage. These films expose us to such lines of ^ , 
'dialogue as: "You won't recognize -a white woman onc^ a sauaw is finished ^ 
with her" iC.B. OeMi lie's Unconquered) and "Pearl? How'd they ever come 

to call \[0}i Pearl? Pocahontas vwuld have been more like itl" (David 
belznick's Duel in the Sun .) 

4. Television comedies and cormercials which would have us believe that 
women, emerging from the kitchen where they have been toiling over 

a hot stove, are stylishly coiffed (each hair in place) and dressed 
as if for the theater; or that the most ardent wish of any airline 
stewardess is to have someone "fly her." 
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'5v Television coirmercials iTTvJhich, in An enormous crowd olr people 
(in an airport example, or converging on a bank), \ie find one 
*f * black person or one 'Asian person. * ' > 

C. Pictures^ of children which show striking differences between bovs and 
^ girls, wherein ooys are portrayed as attive, skillful, and ^dventure- 
some but girls are always shV<n engaoing tn domestic activities or 
in grooming themselves, trying on clothes, and shopping. Girls are 
depic^d as affectionate, nurturing, and*€Dotional , b*t boys almost 
" never cry. ? * * ^ 

^ The elTiSifi^tion of racial ^nd sex bias, in the leSwJing mateVjals thev select 
na less than in their lives, is a task which teachers must be attentive to. 
8y 001 ng so, their efforts to help children in becoming "ffore fully cpnscious 
of their possibilities" will be greatly increased and the effects mut£fplied 
many times over. ' ' * 
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APPENDIX A 

GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATING CURRICULUM MATERIALS 1 

. . . ^ 

Publishecs Seek the widest possible use Of their materials. Often, 
(fata. are r\t)t easily obtained on all aspects of the research and develop- 
ment oi a new curriculum package. Accept claims with a definite "Show me" 
attitude. Satisfactory answers to the following questions will confirm 
the prospective 0urchase.r's wisdore of chojce. . 



1. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



For what audience or typejs) of studeftts^ane the materials 
intended? Can you determine the characteristics of those 
students who participated in the developmental process? 
Do' they match well with your intended users? 

Ar^ the objectives clearly stated? What r-ationale guided 
their selection? Is content clearly relevant to these 
objectives? v 

Are the Teaming activitij&s congruent with th'e behavior 
either implipit in or*expli ci tly stated in the objectives? 

What evaluation plans and 1nstn«ments Come with the 
materials?. Do they match well with the objectives and 
the activities? Do they seom appropriate for your students? 
Were these evaluation materials prepared and used from 
the beginning? 

What eyidence(s)^are reported that suDport any claims 
for effectiveness and/or efficiency? ^ 

Does the evidence reported relate In an understandable 
w^ to the objectives? Also, are unintended outcQgfs 
reported and discussed? ^ 

Is evaluative data given for all the different kinds of 
students for whom the material Is recommended? 

'Areethe specific teacher sk111> needed in using the 
materials described? Is there a manual for teachers 
offering suggestions for implementing the activities? 



Are 
spe 
sty 



the administrative and logistical requirements 
1f1ed? Are these compatible with "your teaching 
e and si tuation? 



'These questions have been adcfpted j^rom Tyler, Louise L, H 

egdatl 



and William B. Michael. Recommeo 
Material^ Tyl Press, 197a; 



^ _ , . Francis Klein, 

ons for Curriculum and Instructional 
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■ . APPENDIX B, 
TEN QUICK HAYS TO ANALYZE BOOKS FOR RACISM ANO^SEXISM* 



• ^.Hoth- in -school i\nd cnu. y<iur chU- 
cln-n ♦Uc hcinK <rxpn$<xl lo man>timik$ 
thaftfcor.x'cv racbi and>cxisl attitudes. 
Jhirse 'allSiudeN- expressed over and 

"over h\ bookv ;md other media— 
K.raJu.t1Iy distort tBrirpo<'ee(>tiuii$un> 
-ril ^furctmpcs itnd mxths about- mi- 
norities and wfimcn arc "^ceep^ted as 
reaUty It \n "dlflicuU for a parent <)r 
a teacher to convince iheir children 

you can ihow « chUd how to delect, 
raeUm and sexism In^ a boo.k. ihe 
child can proceed \o transfer that per- 
ceptlon lo wider areas. The ten guide* 
lines below arc»-Martingpolnt. 

These fall Into two parts. Part 1 Is 
designed to hdjp yotr detect racist and 
sexi*t bin*- in story .books— cl»Udren*s 
picture books JJrlmeri, HcOon. etc 
Part f I deals with school books— so- 
cial studies,, civics, history texts and 
other reference w or ks« Thesc sam* con- 
cepts can AUq be applied to adult, 
books and any written matcrlaL 

Tl^e«^ ^Idiline»t«re-^ollowcd bjr -ar 
4isl of things you can do to combat 
the racism and sexlsn^you find. 



.f»A«T I; ANAIYZJNG HCIUHE AND 
STOilY BOOKS 

- -(D-Cheek-the Illustrations. 

• l-o<vk for «tercptyi>ts. A sfftSI^-" 
~ l>"pc Ks iyJ* ^oversimplified gencralUt* 

tlon dboiit a pjifticular groupt fAce; 
t>r sej^. which generally carries dero|; 
atory Intplfcatlons. In Ihc^box oivpage 
' t> arc «ome*f dim ous' stereotypes, W 1)^1 e 
>ou may not^al'ways find them Tnlhe 
forms (described, look for variations 
wl^tcl* In any way demean or ridicule 
chlirftctcfH becAuse df ihelr race or 

• /.f'ofr iok^ism. If there arc 
• noihwh'il ; c'l^araeters, arc they just like 

the jwhllc^Xaccs^btilHUnted .or .coloz;ed 
m? Do nil minority faces look stereo* 
t>*p)canyxMikc or are they depleted as 
genuine Individuals? 



Lot k at the itJi!Att/tcf. Are mi- 
nority rhar.ictcrs.and their *cnlngde-.^ 
picted in such a wav ihat lhc>* con- 
trast unfavc.rjtbly with tn unstated 
norm of white midd'c class suburbia?, 

J**or example, minorities are often as^ - 
soclatcd with tnf Khwlta migrant la- 
bor, or "primitive* hvlng. Jfjhe^ry 
does aifcmpt to depict vnothep^ture. 
docs it go bc>-ond ^v'tr*»hyWlc^tlons 

_^ot Jcality_and--of/ef-gcjiuine Insights . 
Into another iLlKtyle* - 

(2) Check the Mtjto >lnc <UvU Rights 
legislation has led publishers to weed ' 
out many miuUIng passages and Il- 
lustrations papticulariy in stories with 
Dlack themes, Jbut th'e attltud^s^stUI 
iind cxpres^i'm In less obvious iways. 
The foUowiag checklist suggests some 
of the various subtle forms of bias 
to watch fon / 

• Rdatton^htps: Do the whites lo 
the >(or/ havcitho power and make 
the decision*? Do non-whlte people 
■funcdoTT ^ Tmt?i5tt3Ur inbiervienr 
Toles7 

• Standard for success: What dots 
It talc^ for * 'character to .succeed? 
To gain acceptance, -^3 non-white 
characters have to cxlilhlt ^perlor 
qutltties— excd In sports, get^A's. etc.? ' 
Jn friendships between white andf non- 
white cbildrcQ rbrotherhooOt Is H 
the non-whltc who doe^ ^ost^Of the 
understanding and/crgtvlng? i 

• V^cu>point Itcw arc "problems'^ 
presented, conceived and resolved in 
the story? Arc minority people them- 
selves considered lio be *ihc problem*? 
Do solutions ultimately depend oh the 
benevolence of a white person? 

• Sexif*p:^j\rt the acK\evemenls.of'. 
girls and wombn based on their own 
Initiative and^Intel^igcoc^ or Is their 
success due to th'tir good looks 6r 16 
their relatlt^dshlgs^ with bo^s? Are sex 
roles-intldentai or jxaramount to ch^r» 
acterizjiition and plot? Could the same 
story b* told if th^*scx roles^erc , 
rcver*^d? ^ < ■ 



"^f^P^ied by the Couficil on Interracial Books for Children*, Inc. 
IWjKoady/ay, New York. N»Y, 10023. .» 
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* (3) .Consider the crfTccU of Ibe book 
on the chlicTi KlMtniige and mU** 
frOetm.- Are norm^ cstabllslfed which 
limit the child's aspltatjopi and idf- 
coDcepift? What does U do to Black 
children to be continoutly bombarded ' 
•with images, ot wHKe. ai. beauti- 
ful dean, virtuous, et&« ^and biadic 
as evU, dirty, menacing* etc? What/ 
liappeni to a girl's aspirations when 
sheteads that boys perform all the 
brave and important deedi? JWhat 
abbut m j^irl'i sdf-esleem if sh« is uot 
fair a skin and slim of body? 

(4) Consider the author's. or illustra* 
tor's qualiflcutJons, Read the bio- 
graphical material on the Jacket flap 
or on the back of tbebook. If a story 

. deals with a minority* theme,' what ' 
qualifl^^tbe author or illustrator to 
deal with this topte? If they, are jjot 
members of themlnorlty bdng written, 
about, is there anything In the author's 
or U)ustrator*s backgrouM^^At would 
speclhcally recommend/them for this 
book?. J 

Similarly, ^a book. that lias to do, 
with the. fedln^ ai^^ insights of 
women should be mbre carefully ex- 

^mIncd^lf-4t--i^-rittert-ty-«-m«n^ . 
unless the book'4 nvowed purpose is 
to present a male viewpoint ^ 

.The above observations 4 o not deny ' 
Ihe ability of writers to empathize with 
experiences other tban those of. their 
own. sex or race, but the chances of 
their writing as honestly and as, au- 
thentically about other experiences are 

^ no!as|(Ood« 

(5) Look at the copyright date. Books 
on minority themes-* usually hastily 
conceived suddenly began app^ring 
In the mld4960*s. 'There followed a 
growing number of •minority expetP 
enctf books to meet tht-new market 
d^and, but these were stQl written 
by white tuihors and reflected a white 
point of view. Only very recently.— in 
the lati^ 19G0'« and early l970*s-«- 
Yii\% the chlldrcn> book world begun 
to «veo amotiUy reflect the realities 
<of A fnulftracial society and It has 
just bigun to reflect feminists* con* 
corn* \ . ' 

Ihi cop) right dnte. therefore, can 
be K clue as to how Hktly th^book 
Is, to bf t)vcrtl> rAcUt or sexist %\'^ 
»lh«uRh recent copyright date, of 
cour^Gv two guarantee of a book's 
Telcvnnce^ sensitivity. Note that th^. 



copyrI|(kt date only means the year' 
the book wiis . published. K usually 
takes •a minimum of one y ear <— and 
often *much more than that—from the 

. time a book U written before it is 
actually published. This time lag has 
meant very little in the^ past, but In 

) a tirne of rapidly changingconsdous* 
nws, when rhildren'sbook^bilshlng 
i< attcmpltng lo be 'reievant," it is 
becoming iuccecsingly significant ^ 

PAHTlb ANALYZING SCHOOl TEXTS 

(6) Determine theauthor*spersped{ve. 
There 1^ no^ such thlrg as a truly 
oblectlvc accbunr'of history It \% al-. 
wi»>-s from ^om<^ point of view. His- 
tory ntid social similes texts have tra- 
diliofially hetn. wruteii from a unite 
European male per'spc^e. and ihU 
has Influenced what hi^W«en jntgjklcd 
and how It has been,"rcp&rtcd.^'5rhe 
tradhlpnal viewpoint has led to serious 
omission's and distortions of history.' 
Mpeclally concerning minorities and 
women of all races. 

"Hie viewpoints of minorities and 
womVn are still largdy^cxdudtfd from 
mostltfxis. There Is, iTowever^ more 
.^ikcUfioodgthat-JUXcxthook^-iU^eflect^ 
the reVlItTes o! a multicultural sodety 
if it is Tietwrlnen 5oldy firom a white 
, male perspective. 

(7) Note the .cop>Tlght date. It takes 
consIdefabl/to!l|er to produce a.text- 
book than tt docs a storybook— often 
several years— aijd . therefore -tocts 
have been even" slower to xeflecf the 
f rowlug xonsdOusoess about racism 
and sexism ' 

The Black.protest movement forced^ 
the Induslon of Black history In the 
textbooks published during the late 
ld0O*s— j(n the form of inscrted^ap* 
terfr addedi^ paragraphs, and new.^U* 
luttratlonsl This patehworkapproach 
WM foUowcd by efforts In the early 
^&7P*s to Integrate the material Into 
the body of the text The situation re- 
garding Other non>white minorities 
-and^fenlnU^shas Improved v(7y)HtIe. 

• TlVe first date glv^ on- ibe copy* 
right ^page l^lhe one that^ounts; spb- 
i,st<}uent r^slont. In the text '(wKlch 

. later copyright elates Indicate) general- 
ly fall to encompass a fundamcfltal 
chanipe in Viewpoint. Svim If the'^pub* 
llsh«r were willing t^jnake t'he cost* 
ly revisions necessa^hl^he cditlnf.- 
out of viewpoints ait pl^j^e^s^ 
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radsm and tcxlun i> virtually tmpot- 
sible. 

(8) Examine the UlustmUonf. The 
range «nd_ lyj^e^ jof^ th^e jiIu»L'**!py _ 
iMii Mc.\e u& another uid»atlon of 
ihe uyibttok'^ vle^^polnt. Arc iJlacks. 
iTiicuiJoN. Puerto Rlcans, Asian Amen* 
van*, \rttlvc Americans and women 
of different {?roup»* showffi at lu? Com- 
pare the number of men. the number 
of while women and the number of 
Third V\>>rld men and womenr jn the 
iilustr|ttions AUo note If minorltiet 
are shown in role> that are secondary 
to t]iose of while moles. 

(9) Uutch for loaded words. A word 
it loaded when it carrlet overtones of 
insult Examples of loaded adjectives* 
usually racist, ^t^^yog^ prtmttive, 
conniving, lazy, ^tj^^jj^titious, treach- 
erous^ wtly/.vrafbuynscrutable, doet/e 
and backward, ^(r / ^ 

Look for sexist language and ad- 
jecrh'cs tirat ^ ridicule women and for 
the u»o of the mate pronoun to refer 
to both mules and females. While th€ 
generic u<e ol^ the word 'man' was 
accepttti_ln the past, its oise today *s ^ 
an indlcatioii of a writer's lack of 
awarcne^. A nvtlng oi scxitt as con* 
trasted to non-sexlst, p^erred usage 
appears in the accompanying box. 




SEXIST LANGUAGE 

1. forefathers (y^ 

2. founding fathers \ ^ ' ^ 

3. brothcrliood: felloic»h iff; fraternity 



4. m^npoiwer 

5. man'houn 
6l manmade 

7. the common man 

8w the i^orklnic mail 
9, ihf famil.v ot' man 
lU conxrcs^mjin 



NON-SEXIST LANGUAGE 

1. precursors: arite«tors: forerunners 

2. •founders / 

^ compaa,onship: ff^ndship; kinship; 
•comradcshtp. unity; community; 
oneness: peace' ' 

human ptfw'er, human energy*; work- 
ers; work force 
5. work hours: workerhourt 
. 6L TQanuC«ctur(;;d;<^rtifidal 

the avcraiie perio;u the ordinary 
* dilrett 

& thVtrorkcr . ' 

9. thchumaafiXimk 
la ojenjbcrcf Conjtft-^; Reprcscntatiw 



Adapted (rom Art^i^uuM/ Ijantjuaac GukicUna bv /Uma Graham. ^5^«{lUve 
Kditor. American Hwitage Dictlonarj^ UlvisJoa Fiir a topy of ihc^e conscious- 
nes«.rai$InK gu^d€line^ wrHe to the author at Amerlcant|lerit«g<^VVti«Mng Ca, 
Dictionary Division* 1221 A%^. of the Americas, New Ydyk^*V.'9 jOCOa ' 
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(10) Xotc the heroes «nd heroines. 
For many ye«r$ textbook* showed 
only '$af(^ minority heroes and hero* 
inet^lhosc who avoided serious con* 
nict wlth^the white BstablU^iment of 
th eir'Tim'e "Minority groups loday are 
inslstinp; on the right to define their 
ow^ heroes and heroines based on • 
their own cultures and struggles fpr 
Justice. The accompanying box Asts 
heroes and heroines who are usually 
omitted from textbooks or treated fleet- 
Ingly or disparagingly. Check the In- 
d^x ^ tec If these figures are included; 
then* examine how they are treated in 
the text. 



ACnONS YOU CAN TAKE 

• DISCUSS THE BIAS IN BOOKS, 
Make a point of dlscuulnc with your 
chlldr^ and xtlher members of your 
family the hidden merssges and im* 
pUed vjslues In books. 

• HOLD CONSCIOUSNESS-RAIS- 
>NG Meetings. Plan schoolVlde * 

/meetings with speakers on racism 
and sexism and hold workshops ^or 

• honl administrators, teachers, par-'' 
entSt and students. Make sure there Is 
supstantlftl non'whlte Input to such' 
meetings, 

• URGE CCA^ROQM lNNOVA-'«^ 
TION. Suggest that students join with 
teachers to crltlcaUy analyze their text- 
books fo( bias. This in itsdf can be an 
educational classroom experience. 
(There Is no nee<t to censor books If 

^ teachtrs will openly dlKuss stereotypes 
with shidcnts ) * 

• SENSITIZE THOSE WHO BUY 
" BOO^S Pinpoint responsibility for 

book purchasing In schools and 11- 
brflrles and take special tare to in- 
- volve Ihese people consciousness- 
raising efforts.^^ ^ 

• Wmr.. BOOk^fUBLISHERS. 
( ompbin :o bj^ pubH*hers: cite 
hook title, page number, and tfie of-» 
fensK-e pnssag^-'.Send copies of your 
letter to the lot^^: newspaper and urge 
other parcnts/*nd teachers to do like- 
wise, <Clt?nt^ spcclfh* examples of rac- 
ism hnd/or sfxitm csn be highly con- 
SfiousnelVTOlslng for « community.) 



nCUttS OFTCN OMITTtO 01 
OKtOtNTtXTlOOKS 



Dwnicl Inuuvc 

Wint: l.ukc 
Mike \>«%aiikrt 
P4u> Mink 
\^ior Nrc 
(.vorKC Shkmrr 

hrfderick t>OUKl«» 

\T.KH I>uMo4» 

Henry Hixhrand U^nctl . 

I'aul Kobcson 

hoJo-Jmer Truth 

Harriet lubman ^ . 

Nailurner 

Dram ark Vtt«y 

Ma B WtU> 

Malcolm .X 

— ^ _* . 
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The FAR WEST LABORATORY FOR EOUCATJONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT is a public 
nonp.rotit organization located in the San Francisco Area and supported 
in part by , the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. *^ 

The Laboratory's mission is to carry out surveys, research, development, 
•and demonstrations in education and to disseminate information derived from 
such activities. Programs conducted by the Laboratory offer a clear and 
firm prospect of being implemented by schools and other educational agencies. 
Developmept Of 'new materials and techniques, their evaluation in educational 
settings, and their demonstration-- together with accompanying programs of 
teacher, and/or administrator, and/or parent education— is the focus of 
the Labor2ttory's work. In the course of these efforts, the aim is to assure 
that, tbe^eyaluated outtioiDes of research- and development-are effectively, 
presented to schools and other educational agencies. 



The wor.k of the Laboratory is governed by a Board of Directors appointed 
by the/major educational agencies in the states of California, Nevada, and 
Utah. 
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John K. Hemphill 
Laboratory Director 
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